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A STORY YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO MISS 


Gi I hain’t nothin’ but a boy, but I got to ack 





like a man now!” 


Such was the prayer of Chad, homeless now 
and friendless save for Jack, his faithful dog, as he 
kneeled beside the new-made grave of his foster-mother 
—Chad, the wonderful creation of the pen of John Fox, 
altogether one of the most winning pictures of child- 
hood in all the pages of English literature. 





The story starts in this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer—the story the name of which we have not given 
before, but which we have correctly announced as 
‘The most beautiful Southern story ever written.”’ 
And we have also correctly declared that to get the 
‘serial rights for our readers we have had to pay the 
highest price ever given by any Southern farm paper. 








You mustn't: miss, Kind Reader, whether man or 
woman, boy or girl, the opening chapters in this issue. 
You will love Chad, for you simply can’t help it. He 
gets mixed up with your heart-strings from the very 
first—as surely as Kipling’s Kim, “‘the Little Friend of 
All the World,’’ and it will do you almost as much good 
to know Chad and learn to love him as to make a new 
friend in real life. 





We kind o’ expect you will find Mother wiping her 
eyes a good deal about the self-reliant little fellow as 
she reads the chapter in this week’s paper, and you 
needn't feel ashamed if you cry a little bit yourself. It 
will really do you good and warm your heart and make 
you more interested in all the later wanderings of Chad - : 
and faithful old Jack—and interested even more, in the “God!” he said simply, “I hain’t nothin’ but a boy, but I got to ack like a man 
surprisingly wonderful story of love and war and hero- now. I’m a-goin’ now. i don’t believe You keer much and seems like I bring 
ism through which later on the boy Chad, now grown ever’body bad luck: an’ I’m a-goin’ to live up hyeh on the mountain jes’ as long as 


5 hay Ican. I don’t want-You to think I’m a-complainin’--fer I ain’t, Only hit does 
up. became the central figure. And through it all he seem sort 0’ curious that You’d let me be down hyeh—with me a-keerin’ fer 
did ‘‘ack like a man. : 


nobody now, an’ nobody a-keerin’ fer me. But Thy ways is inscrutable—leastwise, 
It's a strong, clean story—as pure and sweet as the that’s what the circuit-rider says—an’ I ain’t got a word more to say—Amen.” 
mountain breezes of Chad's early home in the hills; 
and in this day of oceans of filth, it and richly worth reading just for its 
is a great pleasure to.us to give such E own sake. 
a story to the readers, +young and old, DON'T FAIL TO READ— B ‘ : 
‘ ut we believe you will want to fol- 
of The Progressive. Farmer: a story ee ee take Gh tabiie ba The best pl f 
which you will really be better and Boys and Girls Learn Milk and OF ae Se Poe ser yeahs 
stronger for having read and which at and Cream Testing. . ... . 15 all is to let some member of the family’. 
the same time will brighten and glad- ’ Cotton Cultivation Experiences . .. 6 read it aloud each week when the pa: 
den a hundred and fifty thousand fam- How Many Times Do You Hoe per comes, beginning. with the very: 
ily circles from week to week as they Your Cotton? . ‘ 7 first installment on page 5. When The: 


follow it. Little Shepherd of Kingdom Cia 5 Progressive Farmer, in order to put 
And again we say, Kind Reader, More Cotton Cultivation Ideas -. . 9 this great serial at your disposal, has 
don't miss the opening chapters in this Preventable Diseases. . . . . . 10 paid the highest price ever paid for a 
week's paper. Even if you don’t in- Texas or Tick Fever . . . ... 14 sorta} by any Southera farm eed 
tend to read the whole story at all, this What Is a Soil Mulch? . . . 3 don’t cheat yourself out of the delight 


first installment is one of the most What toGrow on Five Acresof Land 4 it offers you. 
beautiful passages in modern literature Read it now. 
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Our Great Half-Price 
“Get-Acquainted” Offer 


The Progressive Farmer to New 


Readers Till December 1, 25 Cents 


You havea lot of friends, Brother 
Subscriber, who ought to be taking 
The Progressive Farmer, but are not. 


Well, now’s your chance to land 
them. Right now we are making 
our great annual rest-of-the-season 
“Get-Acquainted Offer’—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to new subscribers 
from now till December 1, 1914, for 
only 25 cents. 


And what’s more, we'll pay you liber- 
ally—most liberally—for your time and 
trouble in getting these new subscriptions. 


‘Send us a club of two new subscribers 
at this special rate and we will extend 
your own subscription three months or 
we will credit you six months for a club 
of four and a full year for a club of eight. 


Or you can get some of the valuable premiums 
we are offering our club raisers—premiums of inter- 
est and value to every member of the family. See 
the announcements on pages 22 and 23. 


Begin right now. Our new serial story, 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
starts this week. It is the most beautiful story 
ever written, the most wholesome, interesting and 
inspiring. Every member of the family will enjoy 
it and every one, too, will be the better for knowing 
its splendid characters—characters who will ever 
after seem like friends from real life. 


Show this week’s paper to several of 
your friends and neighbors, and ask them to 
give you 25 cents t6 send in for them. They will 
be glad to take advantage of this bargain offer. We 
will send back numbers containing the first chapters 
of the story to all new subscribers you send us be- 
fore June 10th. 


Write your name and address on the Subscription 
Coin Card enclosed in this Paper, so we will know 
who it is from. Also state premium wanted. Write 
in the name and address of the persons you want the 
paper sent to, and mail it to us, at our risk, with 25 
cents for each subscriber. If the amount is less than 
$1.00 send coin or stamps, if $1.00 or more pin a 
dollar bill to the card blank and send coin or stamps 
for difference. 




















Don’t miss this great opportunity, but go to 
work right now. This half-price offer and our new 
serial story together with all our other features make 
the best chance ever for you to clean up your neigh- 
borhood and renew your own subscription free or 
get one or more of the valuable premiums. 


Let us hear from you. Address 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





COMMUNICATIONS REOAEENG ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT Co POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 187 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
The above rates apply in United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 


Panama, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 
Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all other foreign countries, $2 
per year. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label, Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


W.. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive l'armer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated, The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always eddress their hetters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high ger mination. 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; —_ Bermuda grass 
locility in America. : 
y 

grower Bed-Rock Prices. 02’, 4: 
f. o. b. your station, May, June and July a. ~y 
Get a sample and try it. 


R. G. STITT, | ag Al —. Sie Rae 


Raised in 
$1.50 per 1000 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 


Nurserymen 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


By buying — from 


Order some today. 











Sweet Potato Plants 
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We are the originators of the VF 
only guarantee that stands the\-—"SSSa 
test in the scales of justice. are 





REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 

Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and spring 
wagons. Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a pees deal lower than 
others ask. 


Meyerbceya 
Vehicles 





Our price for the splendid 
buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of / 
our big General Catalog. arena! 
Compare the quality and Se 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
‘‘Vehicles—77P69 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 








Sears, Roebuck and CoC 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement ia 
The Progressive Farmer.”’ 
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on By TAIT BUTLER 
ik 
What Is a “Soil Mulch” and What current of air over the surface of the 
Its Value? soil was increased, in one case, as 
— much as 70 per cent, nearly one and 
NY substance, such as straw, three-fourths times as fast when the 
leaves, etc.. spread upon _ the 


ground to protect the roots of plants 
from heat or cold, or to prevent loss 
of moisture from the surface may be 
called a mulch. When straw or leaves 
or other material is spread to prevent 
the soil getting on strawberries, it is 
also a mulch. From these uses of the 
term it is only a natural step to its 
use to designate a layer of loose or 
finely pulverized soil on the surface, 
as a means of preventing rapid evap- 
oration of moisture from the soil. In 
this sense it is frequently spoken of 
as a “dust mulch.” A better, because 
a more accurate term a “soil 
mulch.” 

A soil mulch, then, is a surface lay- 
er of loose or finely pulverized soil 
for the purpose of preventing water 
passing rapidly through the top soil 
and being lost in the air by evapora- 
tion. . 

To understand its value and its pur- 
poses we suggest the following test: 
Take two blocks sugar, 
such as is sometimes used for sweet- 
ening coffee. Pulverize one of these 
finely, place the finely pulverized su- 
gar on the other block—as much as 
wil) stay there—and then set this 
block of sugar in a little ink or ink- 
colored water. The ink should only 
be deep enough in the small butter 


is, 


or cubes of 


5 


plate or similar vessel to come up 
one-fourth of the way on the block 
of sugar towards the finely pulver- 


ized sugar on top. The ink.will quick- 
ly go up through the block of sugar 
to its top, coloring it entirely black, 
but the pulverized sugar on top, al- 
though of exactly the same kind, will 


remain dry and white, because the 
ink cannot pass up through it. This 
is a mulch. The reason the ink, or 


water. with just a little ink in it, can- 
not pass up through the pulverized 
sugar is because the spaces between 
the grains are too large. 

This passing upward of the ink, or 


inky water, in the block of sugar is 
what is known as “capillary action.” 
It is sufficient for*the purposes of 


this article to give one other common 
illustration of capillary action. The 
lower end of the lampwick is in the 
oil and so long as any oil remains in 
the bowl of the lamp it is drawn up 
to the lighted end and there burned. 
The oil will tend to pass upward in 
the wick if the other end is not light- 
ed, but it will pass up much more 
rapidly when it lighted. Water 
rises in the soil as in the lump of 
sugar and in the lampwick. If the 
soil is firmly compacted as in an un- 
broken field the water up to 
the surface more rapidly and when it 
gets to the surface it passes into the 
air as vapor or mist. If the air is hot 
and dry the water is drawn up more 
rapidly as with the lighted lampwick 

Or if the soil has been plowed, har- 
rowed and rolled and a rain has come 
and run the surface soil together the 
loss of moisture is greater than from 
a harrowed surface. We can see this 
from the illustrations already used, 
but there 1s still another reason. The 
loss of moisture is greatty increased 
by a breeze or wind. Wet your arm 
and protect it from the wind, then 
place it where the wind or a current 
of air will pass over it and nate how 
cool it feels. This is due to a rapid 
loss of moisture, which takes and re- 
quires heat. A _ soil that losing 
moisture rapidly—a wet soil—is cool- 
er than a dry one. But King says that 
the rapidity of the movement of a 


is 


passes 


is 


surface of the soil was made smooth 
as compared with a rough surface. 
In other words, water would be lost 


.more rapidly from a surface made 


smooth with a roller or by a heavy 
rain running the top soil particles 
together than from a rough or har- 
rowed surface. 

A soil mulch, then, lessens the rap- 
idity with which moisture is lost from 
the soil directly into the air. The 
mechanical condition of the surface 
soil is not the only condition influ- 
encing loss of moisture, but it is the 
important one which we are consid- 
ering. A rough plowed soil may lose 
more moisture than one that is har- 
rowed, or even one that is harrowed 
and rolled, because more soil is ex- 
posed to the air; but a smooth, com- 
pact-surface, such as produced by a 
smooth roller a heavy rain, will 
cause a more rapid loss of moisture 
than a harrowed surface. 

Of course, there are other means 
by which moisture is lost from the 
soil. Weeds take up water from the 
soil and it out through their 
leaves and the growing crops do the 
same, 


or 


pass 


\gain the loss of moisture will de- 
pend also on the amount in the top 
soil as well as the amount in the sub- 
soil, 

Next week we shall study the depth 
thickness of the mulch, the effect 
cultivation as compared with no 

cultivation and the means of ‘making 

the mulch 


or 


of 


enective. 


Fertilizer Analyses and Guarantees 
Should Be Made as Simple as 
Possible 


READER sends us the following 

fertilizer guarantee and asks if it 
“means that only one-fourth of the 
nitrogen is soluble in water. If so, 
what benefit is the remaining 75 per 
cent of the nitrogen and what does 
the fertilizer manufacturer put it in 
for 


Available phosphoric acid 


osae 8 Per cent 
Pee hie 3 


PEER TERCRMLR OR 8 Oat ahaa Ss dvs shorn ss per cent 
MUG! tO NMLORENR. 66.06.2006 c05s's 2.47 per cent 
SEMPRE IDEN pwd -Viat sy 0-cipsGhere va Sia: bo No RTO 3 per cent 


rent of total. 


In this guarantee it is stated that 
there is 8 per cent of phosphoric acid 
that is available. No attempt is made 
to confuse the purchaser by stating 
the per cent of phosphoric acid pres- 
ent but not available, as is so often 
done. Potash is generally present in 
a readily available form, and merely 
the amount present is stated, which 
is also satisfactory. The amount of 
ammonia is stated as 3 per cent and 
it is also stated that this is equal to 
2.4 per cent of nitrogen, which is cor- 
rect, but it would have been sufficient 
to have stated the nitrogen and 
avoided the confusion which comes 
from using both terms. If the guar- 
antee simply stated that the fertilizer 
contained 2.47 per cent of nitrogen it 
would state just as much, that is of 
any value to the purchaser, as when 
both terms are used to indicate the 
same quantity and kind of plant food. 
But the only unusual points in this 
guarantee are (1) that it does not 
state that the fertilizer contains a 
certain quantity of unsoluble or un- 
available phosphoric acid and (2) that 
it that 25 per cent or one- 
fourth of the nitrogen present is solu- 
ble in water. 

This latter information, although 
unusual in fertilizer guarantees, is vale 


states 


uable and necessary information. The 
only fault to find with it is that the 
information is incomplete. We ought 
to know the materials which supply 
the other three-fourths of the nitro- 
gen, and until the manufacturers sup- 
ply this information they will con- 
tinue to perpetuate one of the best 
arguments anyone can give for the 
home-mixing of fertilizers. 

Twenty-five per cent or one-fourth 
of the nitrogen in this fertilizer is 
soluble in water. That means that it 
comes from some nitrate or water- 
soluble material like nitrate of soda, 
or a water-soluble material like sul- 
phate of ammonia. 

This statement that one-fourth the 
nitrogen present is soluble in water 
does not mean, as our reader sus- 
pects, that the other three-fourths of 
the nitrogen present is useless. In 
fact, that not soluble in water at the 
time it is applied may be equally valu- 
ble to that soluble in water, and if 
the crop.is a long-growing one, like 
corn and cotton, it may be more val- 
uable, especially if only one liberal 
application is made. In this guarantee 
we learn that the fertilizer contains 
25 per cent of its nitrogen soluble 
in water, which means that it will be 
quickly available for feeding the 
crops. The remaining three-fourths 
of the nitrogen is in some material 
which must decay before the nitro- 
gen will be available for feeding the 
crop. Such materials are cottonseed 
meal, blood, tankave, fish scrap, etc. 
For feeding a long-growing crop, the 
nitrogen in these materials is equally 
valuable to that soluble water 
when applied, and if a liberal appli- 
cation is made or if only applied once 
early in the growth of the crop it 
may be more valuable. 

Of course, the balance of the nitro- 


n 
lil 





gen might be in some material that 
decays so slowly that the nitrogen 
would not become available to feed 
the crop at any time within the pe- 
riod covered by its natu growth; 
but such materials are now seldom 
put into fertilizer mixtures. 

Some think the manufacturers 
should state in the guarantee the ma- 
terials from which the nitrogen is 
supplied, but they state that this 
would cause great inconvenience, be- 
cause guarantees and tags must be 


made up early and frequently it is not 
possible, or at least not practicable, 
to state beforehand just which of the 
materials and the exact proportions 
that will be used in a given fertilizer. 
Sometimes a scarcity or the high 
price of one makes it necessary to 
use another and it is generally recog- 
nized that a pound of nitrogen in cot- 
tonseed meal, blood or tankage and 
other similar materials is of about the 
same value. 


A Badly Proportioned Fertilizer 
READER he mixed the fol- 


lowing materials to make his fer- 
tilizer and wants to know what the 
mixture will analyze and if it a 
good fertilizer. 

Assuming that the cottonseed meal 
contained 6.5 per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 
per cent of phosphoric acid and 1.5 
per cent of potash, this mixture has 
the following amounts of plant foods: 


says 


is 











Nitro- | Phos. ! 
gen Acid ree 
lbs Ibs 

800 lbs Cottonseed Meal] 52.0 20.0 12.0 
1400 Ibs of 16% Acid 

Phosphate -.-........-.- , es 
a UL Up ee ee eee ee 132.0 
R000 ibs Totnes. ....<2.---|escuce 244.0 144.0 
Per emt... ooo esee 1.6 7.4 4.36 














Since this fertilizer is to be used in 
North Mississippi, where the evidence 
obtained from experiments thus far 
conducted tends to show that. potash 
is not needed on general field crops, 
and probably is not needed for any 
crop, it is dificult to see why any one 


should mix a fertilizer containing 
only 1.6 per cent of nitrogen and 4.36 
per cent of potash. Our soils are 
generally deficient in nitrogen and 
generally well supplied with potash. 
Such home mixing of fertilizers is not 
to be encouraged. There is only one 
excuse for this large amount of pot- 
ash and small amount of nitrogen in 
a fertilizer for general field crops, in 
North Mississippi. If it is to be used 
under, cotton and on land where the 
cotton suffers from rust the large 
amount of kainit is probably justified, 
but the small amount of nitrogen is 
only justified if the land is already 
supplied with that plant food, which 
is not generally the case in North 
Mississippi. As a general rule, the 
cotton neither suffers from rust on 
North Mississippi soils nor are these 
soils well supplied with nitrogen. The 
fertilizer would, therefore, better fit 
general conditions if it contained 4.36 
per cent of nitrogen and 1.6 per cent 
of potash, instead of the reverse of 
these, as it does. 





Plant Foods Required By Peanuts 
and Tobacco 


READER wishes to know the ni- 

trogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash that will be removed in a crop of 
50 bushels of Spanish peanuts, if both 
vines and nuts are taken off, and how 
much of these plant foods will be re- 
moved if the vines are cut for hay 
and fed and the peanuts are consum- 
ed by hogs on the land. Also how 
much of these plant foods will be re- 
moved in 1,000 pounds of tobacco. 

Using the composition of peanut 
hay as given by Henry and of pea- 
nuts as given by Van Slyke, and as- 
suming that a 50-bushel crop of pea- 
nuts will make 3,000 pounds of hay 
from the vines, such crop, 1,400 
pounds of peanuts and 3,000 pounds 
of peanut vine hay, will contain the 
1] 


a 























following amounts of plant foods: 
Titw Phos. wre" 
Nitrogen ‘Acid Potash 
Ibs. Ibs. ibs. 
1400 Ibs. (50 bu.) 
peanuts ........- 50.4 9.8 | 6.3 | 
$000 Ibs. peanut | 
vine hay 51.8 96 34.8 
Total - 101.7 19.4 $1.1 
We know of no data which will 


help us to make even a good estimate 
of the proportions of the nitrogen in 


these materials that came from air 
and from the soil. It will differ on 
different soils; but in the case of the 


peanut, all of thé entire plant is re- 
moved and it is safe to state that the 
soil will be depleted in nitrogen by 


such a process. But to what extent 
or how rapidly we are unable to 
state. Possibly from 10 te 25 per 
cent of the nitrogen in the crop 


would come from the soil. Of course, 
all the phosphoric acid and potash in 
the crop comes from the soil. If the 
peantits are consumed on the land or 
grazed by hogs, probably not over 
10 per cent of the plant foods ther 
contain will be removed. There will 
be even less than this per cent of the 
potash removed; but as the amount 
of potash in peanuts is small this is 
not an important matter. 

If the peanut vine hay is fed and 
the manure carefully saved, as much 
as three-fourths of the plant foods 
in it might be returned to the land 
and it is quite within the bounds of 
probability that one-half its fertilizer 
value may be returned to the land in 
the stable manure if ordinary care 
is taken of the manure, According 
to Van Slyke, 1,000 pounds of tobacco 
leaves contain the following plant 
foods: 

Nitrogen, 44 
Phosphoric acid, 
Potash, 5 


pounds, 

pounds, 

+ 

57.5. 
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What Farm 


By W. F. MASSEY 


ers Want to Know 











WHAT TO GROW ON FIVE 
ACRES OF LAND 


A Single-crop System of Any Kind Is 
Bad Policy 


HIS is from South Carolina: “I 

know very little about farming, 
and farmers here diverge greatly in 
their advice. I have five acres which 
have been in crimson clover and cot- 
ton for three years. It is sandy soil, 
and the man I bought it from claims 
to have made an average of a bale an 
acre on it. But I do not care to grow 
cotton, for I must hire all the work 
done. It occurred to me that I could 
make interest on the investment by 
raising some sort of peas, either for 
hay or seed, and in the meantime im- 
prove the land. I need a great deal of 
teaching and therefore will put my 
questions by number. 

“1, Which is the more profitable, as 
a rule, raising peas for hay or for 
seed? 

“2. Which sort of pea is best for 
hay and which for seed? 

“3. Following crimson clover, at 
what time should peas be planted? 

“4. If planted for seed in rows 
‘three feet apart, what fertilizer 
‘should be used and when? 

“5. I had planned to cut the clover, 
and plow under the stubble. The clay 
is near the surface. Could I afford to 
use a two-horse plow to turn it? 

“6. If peas are planted in rows, 
how far apart should the seed be 
planted and how much peas will be 
needed an acre? 

“7. How much peas is considered 
a good crop an acre? 

“8. Is.there a machine made that 
will cut and thresh the peas at one 
operation?” 

I have briefly replied to my corres- 
pondent by mail, but there are so 
many things that may be of interest 
to others in what is asked that I will 
take up the matter more in detail. 

From what is said it seems that you 
still have the old Southern idea of 
devoting a piece of land to one crop. 
Now single cropping it not best either 
for peas or cotton. The mere grow- 
ing of clover or peas is not going to 
improve the land. You can run land 
down in growing peas for hay, as well 
as in growing cotton, if the hay is 
sold. Of course the needs of the peas 
for phosphoric acid and potash can be 
maintained, and the peas will gather 
nitrogen from the air, and also take 
some from the soil, and in all proba- 
bility the nitrogen left in the stubble 
and roots will notjbe much, if any, 
more than the peas got from the soil. 

It is the growing and use of peas 
on the land that improves it, either 
by using the peas as a manure crop by 
plowing under or by feeding the hay 
and returning the manure made to the 
land which grew the peas.. You can 
not eat your cake and keep it too. By 
applying to peas a liberal dressing of 
acid phosphate and potash, you can 
for a time make good crops of hay. 
Cutting crimson clover off the land 
and selling it, you will have greatly 
reduced the mineral elements in the 
soil, and, as with the peas, you will 
.get back simply about what nitrogen 
the elover took from the soil. There- 
fore, 50 far as the interest of the soil 
is concerned, it will pay far better to 
grow the peas for seed, and return 
the vines and hulls to the land. In 
this way the soil will be gaining in 
humus and in nitrogen, provided peas 
are well supplied with acid phos- 
phate and potash. Then by this 
gain in nitrogen you will soon be get- 
ting a heavier growth of pea vines 
and probably less of seed making. 

It would shen be better. to plant 
some other crop. As you are engaged 
in other business, and seem to be 
simply playing farming on these five 
acres, it would be far better to run 


the lot in a rotation of crops year af- 
ter year. So far as the labor is con- 
cerned there will be little difference 
between growing peas in rows for 
seed and growing cotton, for if the 
crop is well cultivated, the cultivation 
will not cost much more if the land is 
in cotton, and if the peas are to be 
picked by hand the cost of gathering 
will not be much less than in the case 
of cotton. There is a machine that will 
gather, thresh and clean the peas as it 
goes in the field. But this machine 
costs $175, and for five acres in peas 
this would be rather expensive, 
though the machine will clean out the 
peas as fast as 20 hands could pick 
the pods. 


I.would suggest that you plant peas 
for seed and follow them with crim- 
son clover. The next spring turn the 
clover under, and give the land a 
dressing of lime and plant to corn. 
Sow peas in the corn broadcast and 
cut the corn and cure it in shocks, 
and disk down the peas well and ap- 
ply a good dressing of 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 20 pounds of mur- 
iate of potash and sow the land to 


asks how to destroy the cucumber 
bugs. He refers I suppose to the 
little striped or spotted Diabrotica. 
These commonly attack the plants 
just as they come through the 
ground, and the best way then is to 
keep the young plants covered with 
dust of some sort like fine bone dust 
or tobacco dust. lf they appear after 
the plants get well started spray 
them with lead arsenate, one pound 
in 30 gallons of water. If you had 
signed name and given your 
post office address | would have writ- 
ten you a letter at once if you had en- 
closed a stamp for the reply, but as a 
rule unsigned letters should’ be 
thrown into the waste basket. 


your 





Onions Will Not Grow 


COUNTY Demonstrator in eas- 

tern North Carolina writes that a 
truck grower in his section complains 
that he cannot make onions grow in 
his land. They come up all right and 
then die. His soil is Norfolk sandy 
loam with red clay subsoil, and the 
Demonstrator wants to know what to 
advise him. 

Since I have no information as to 
his treatment of the soil and crop, I 
can only guess at what ails the 
plants. The most probable thing I 
can think of is that he has been using 
a fertilizer heavily that is high in 





RELATION OF FARM AND COUNTRY 





ing country. 


are obliged to have corporation lines. 





VILLAGE ora city is an organization witha very strong group-spirit. 
things to itself. If it isa rural village or city, it lives largely on the surround- 
The wealth of the country builds up its trade. 
as it is not put into private fortune, is likely to be applied to the improvement of 
the town itself. "The farmer may never have thought of this relationship, but 
nevertheless it has become unconsciously a part of his psychology. When the 
country village puts in boulevard lights and cement side walks, he knows that 
these things are not of him; and while he may have a general pride in them as 
a part of the development of his region, they are nevertheless likely actually still 
further to accentuate the social difference between himself and the townsmen. 
The trouble is that the rural incorporated village has been interested mostly 
in the development of the village, and its general ambition is to attract trade 
and become a city. - But I contend that a village in a rutal community should 
not desire to become a city, or, at all events, that this desire should be wholly 
incidental. The prevailing spirit of such a, settlement-organization should be 
to remain a part of the country that made it and to exist for the entire region, 
village and country together, rather than for itself alone. 


boundaries of the rural villages and small cities, | suspect that we should develop 
a new philosophy of rural development.—Dr. Liberty H. Bailey. 


It takes 


This wealth, so far 


It istoo bad that we 
If we could obliterate these arbitrary 








oats in September or October. Har- 
vest the oats and then plant peas 
again for seed, and repeat the rota- 
tion. After a while I think that after 
this. clover that -is sown after these 
peas you will find that the land is in 
condition that it will pay you best to 
put it in cotton one year. This will 
lengthen the rotation and you can get 
back to the clover by sowing it in the 
cotton at first picking: In short, by 
such a rotation you can bring that lot 
up to.a very high’state of productive- 
ness. Early peas, like the New. Era 
and the Whipporwill, are heavier seed 
makers than most of the later peas. 

You can make more seed an acre 
from the soy beans than from any va- 
riety of cowpeas, and they are good 
soil improvers too. I have known 30 
bushels of peas made an acre, but 
there are many more crops of 10 
bushels than 30. Peas planted in 
three-foot rows will take nearly half 
a bushel an acre planted with a cot- 
ton or corn planter. Peas can be 
planted in your section from mid-May 
to mid-July. Late planting makes 
less vine and more seed. Better run 
the suggested rotation of crops than 
to try to grow peas as a sole crop, 
either for seed or hay, and it will be 
more profitable, taking the future 
of the soil into consideration, to grow 
the peas for seed. 





Cucumber Beetles 


OME one who signs no name to his 
letter nor tells where he lives, but 
whose envelope is stamped Stuttgart, 
Ark., and whose letter should not be 
answered at all according to my rule, 


potash from carbonate, and this car- 
bonate, or muriate as it is called, is 
in contact with the seed and through 
its caustic nature kills the roots of 
the young plants. In sowing onion 
seed the best plan is to put the fer- 
tilizer in furrows and bed on it and 
then flatten the beds slightly before 
drilling the seed, so that the fertilizer 
does not at once éome in contact with 
the roots. 





_ Yellow or Hop Glover 


HIS, is from Arkansas: “I en- 
‘£ close a new sort of clover that 
has appeared here, and is spreading 
everywhere. It looks somewhat like 
lespedeza which we have had for 40 
years, but the bloom is different?” 

The plant is Trifolium agrarium, 
—Yellaw or Hop clover. It has scat- 
tered over the country, having been 
imported from Europe by some un- 
scrupulous dealers to adulterate red 
and white clover seed. It is of no 
particular value and is more a weed 
than anything else. 





Egg Plants 


HISisalso from Mississippi: “I am 
thinkingof planting egg plants for 
sale. Do you think they will pay?” 
If you get them very early they will 
pay very well, that is, any you can get 
up to the middle of July. Later than 
that the market is full of near-by 
fruits and you could not sell at a 
profit. In your section you should 
have strong plants with leaves as 
large as a man’s hand ready to set 
early in May. The Norfolk growers 
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have them now (April 28) larger than 
this in their veneer boxes in frames 
under glass, and they will be inethe 
market as early as any. You cannot 
profitably grow egg plants: without 
plenty of sashes and hot beds to get 
the plants early. Sowing the seed in 
the open ground will make a very 
late and unprofitable crop. 





Growing Late Cabbage 


HIS is from Mississippi: “Cannot 
I grow a crop of cabbage to head 
in November and December by plant- 
ing the seed where they are to grow 
and thus save the risk of transplant- 
ing in hot weather?” 
Certainly you can. In your section 
I would make the planting about the 
middle of August. The soil must be 
rich and very heavily manured for 
growing cabbage. »Mark off'the rows 
three feet apart and drop two or 
three seed every three feet in the 
row, and when well up thin to the 
strongest plant in the hill. Use seed 
of a good strain of. the Late Flat 
Dutch. Cultivate rapidly and apply a 
side dressing of nitrate of soda twice 
during their early growth. I live a 
good way north of you, but have 
made them here by sowing the seed 
early in August in the place where 
they are to grow. Good moist bot- 
tom land will be better than dry up- 
land. The Danish Ball Head cabbage 
is also good, except on limestone soil, 
where it does not seem to thrive. 
Here it makes very hard heads on 
sandy soil. 





Weed in Alfalfa 


R. M. Blalock, who sends a stamp 

for a reply by mail, but does not 
say where he lives, enclosed a sample 
of a weed that has gotten into his al- 
falfa and he fears will choke it out. 
The weed is Stellaria media, com- 
monly known as chickweed. It is a 
winter-growing weed and will die in 
warm weather, but it blooms in win- 
ter and seeds very early in spring, 
and as you have but three-fourths of 
an acre in alfalfa the best thing 
would have been to have pulled the 
whole out before seeding. Most of 
it could have been pulled out with a 
rake. But let it alone and it seeds so 
abundantly that it will come more 
thickly than ever next winter. You 
could have run a spike harrow over 
the alfalfa without hurting it in the 
winter and could have raked off most 
of the chickweed. But I rather think 
that the alfalfa will come out ahead 
as the chickweed dies. 





Mildew on Roses 


| pci a gardeh which is stricken, 
almost every rose bush, with a kind 
of blight. The leaves crinkle when 
young and have a frosty appearance. 
The soil is. sandy, but has had clay 
and manure very heavily. Please ad- 
vise.” 

Your rose bushes are. affficted with 
the mildew, a very common trouble 
with roses. Spray them either with 
Bordeaux mixture or with formalde- 
hyde, one pint in 30 gallons of water, 
and repeat the spraying every 10 
days till new and fresh leaves are 
produced, and then on the slightest 
indications of mildew spray again. 





Grape Vine Unfruitful 


p HAVE a grape vine which blooms 
but never makes any grapes. 
What is the trouble with it?” 

I suppose that your vine may be 2 
scuppernong, though you do not say 
so, and the scuppernong very come 
monly lacks pollen in its bloom, and 
pollen or the male element in the 
flowers, is essential to the setting of 
the fruit. Get one of the wild mus- 
cadine vines that also never fruit, be- 
cause they have male flowers only. 
Plant this near your vine and it will 
furnish pollen, though making no 
grapes itself, and it will set the fruit 
on your scuppernong. 





“Greatest Southern story ever written”’— 
On page 5 this issue, 
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CHAPTER I. 
Two Runaways From Lonesome 


HE days of that April had 
| been days of mist and rain. 
Sometimes, for hours, there 
would come a miracle of blue sky, 
white cloud, and yellow light, but al- 
ways between dark and dark the rain 
would fall and the. mist creep up the 
mountains and steam from the tops— 
only to roll together from either 
range, drip back into the valleys, and 
lift, straightway, as mist again. So 
that, all the while Nature was trying 
to give lustier life to every living 
thing in the lowland Bluegrass, all 
the while a gaunt skeleton was stalk- 
ing down the Cumberland—tapping 
with fleshless knuckles, now at some 
unlovely cottage of faded white and 
green; and now at a log cabin, stark 
and gray. Passing the mouth of 
Lonesome, he flashed his scythe. into 
its uplifting shadows and went stalk- 
ing on. High up, at the’source of the 
dismal little stream, the point of the 
shining blade darted thrice into the 
open door of a cabin set deep into a 
shaggy flank of Black Mountain, and 
spirits, within, were quickly loosed 
from aching flesh for the long flight 
into the unknown. 

It was the spirit of the plague that 
passed, taking with it the breath of 
the unlucky and the unfit: and imthe 
hut on Lonesome three were dead—a 
gaunt mountaineer, a gaunt daughter, 
and a gaunt son. Later, the mother, 
too, “jes’ kind o’ got tired,” as little 
Chad said, and soon to her worn hands 
and feet came the well-earned rest. 
Nobody was left then but Chad and 
Jack, and Jack was a dog with a belly 
to feed and went for less than noth- 
ing with everybody but his little mas- 
ter and the chance mountaineer who 
had sheep to guard. 

So, for the fourth time, Chad, with 
Jack at his heels, trudged up to the 
point of a wooded spur above the 
cabin, where, at the foot of a giant 
poplar and under a wilderness of 
shaking June leaves, were three piles 
of rough boards, loosely covering 
three hillocks of rain-beaten earth; 
and, near them, an open grave. There 
was no service sung or spoken over 
the dead, for the circuit-rider was 
then months away; so, unnoticed, 
Chad stood behind the big poplar, 
watching the neighbors gently let 
down into the shallowgtrench a home- 
made coffin, rudely hollowed -from the 
half of a bee-gum log, and, unnoticed, 
slipped away at the first muffled 
stroke of the dirt—doubling his fists 
into his eyes and stumbling against 
the gnarled bodies of laurel and rho- 
dodendron until, out in a clear sun- 
ny space, he dropped on a thick, vel- 
vet mat of moss and sobbed himself 
to sleep. 

When he awoke, Jack was licking 
his face and he sat up, dazed and 
yawning. The sun was dropping fast, 
the ravines were filling with blue 
shadows, luminous and misty, and a 
far drowsy tinkling from the valley 
told him that cows were starting 
homeward. From habit, he sprang 
quickly to his feet, but sharply con- 
scious on a sudden, dropped slowly 
back to the moss again, while Jack, 
who had started down the spur, cir- 
cled back to see what the matter was, 
and stood with uplifted foot, much 
puzzled. 


"PRERE had been a consultation 
about Chad early that morning 
among the neighbors, and old Nathan 
Cherry, who lived over on Stone 
Creek, in the next cove but one, said 
that he would take charge of the boy. 
Nathan did not wait for the burial, 
but went back home for his wagon, 
leaving word that Chad was to stay 
all night with a neighbor and meet 
him at the death-stricken cabin an 
hour by sun. The old man meant to 
have Chad bound to him for seven 








years by law—the boy had been told 
that—and Nathan hated dogs as 
much as Chad hated Nathan. 

So the lad did not lie long. He did 
not mean to be bound out, nor to 
have Jack mistreated, and he rése 
quickly and Jack sprang before him 
down the rocky path and toward the 
hut that had been a home to both. 
Under the poplar, Jack sniffed cur- 
iously at the new-made grave, and 
Chad called him away so sharply that 
Jack’s tail drooped and he crept to- 
ward his master, as though to ask 
pardon for a fault of which he was 
not conscious, For one moment, Chad 
stood looking’ Again the stroke of 
the falling earth smote his ears and 
his eyes filled; a curious pain caught 
him by the throat and he passed on, 
whistling—down into the shadows 
below to the open door of the cabin. 

It was deathly still. The homespun 
bedclothes and hand-made quilts of 
brilliant colors had been thrown ina 
heap on one of the two beds of hick- 
ory withes; the kitchen utensils—a 
crane and a few 


made no discrimination against him, 
that he had accepted it without ques- 
tion. It did not matter now,-except 
as it bore on the question as to where 
he should start his feet. It was a 
long time for. him to have stayed in 
one place, and the roving memories, 
stirred within him now; took root, 
doubtless, in the restless spirit that 
had led his unknown ancestor into 
those mountain wilds after the Revo- 
lution. 


All this while he had been sitting 
on the low threshold, with his elbows 
in the hollows of his thighs and his 
left hand across his mouth. Once 
moré, he meant to be bound to no 
man’s service and, at the final thought 
of losing Jack, the liberty-loving little 
tramp spat over his hand with sharp 
decision and rose. 


UST above him and across the buck 

antlers over the door, lay a long 
flint-lock rifle; a bullet-pouch, a pow- 
der-horn, and a small raccoon-skin 
haversack hung from one of the 
prongs; and on them the boy’s eyes 
rested longingly. Old Nathan, he 
knew, claimed that the dead man had 
owed him money; and he further 
knew that old Nathan meant to take 
all he could lay his hands on in pay- 
ment: but he climbed resolutely upon 





pots and pans— 
had been piled on 
the hearth, along 
with strings of 
herbs and beans 
and red pepper- 
pods —all ready 
for old Nathan 
when he _ should 
come over. for 
them, next maern- 
ing, with his wa- 
gon. Nota living 
thing was to be 
heard or seen 
that suggested 
human life, and 
Chad .sat down 
in the deepening 
loneliness, watch- 
ing the shadows 
rise up the green 
walls that bound 
him in, and won- 








a chair and took 
the things down, 


arguing th é 
question, mean- 
while: 


“Uncle Jim said 
once he aimed to 
give this rifle gun 
to me. Mebbe he 
was foolin’, but I 
don’t believe he 
owed old Nathan 
so much, an’, any- 
ways,” he ~mut- 
tered grimly, ~“I 

. reckon Uncle Jim 
’ud kind o’ like 
fer me to git the 
better of that ole 
devil—jes’ a lee- 
tle, anyways.” 

The rifle, he 
knew, was always 
loaded; there was 
not much powder 








dering what he 
should do, and 


go, if he was not to go to old Nathan: 
while Jack, who seemed to know that 
some crisis was come, settled on his 
haunches a little way off, to wait, 
with perfect faith and patience, for 
the boy to make up his mind. 


T WAS the first time, perhaps, that 

Chad had ever thought very ser- 
iously about himself, or wondered 
who he was, or whence he had come. 
Digging back into his memory as far 
as he could, it seemed to him that 
what had just happened now had 
happened to him once before, and 
that he had simply wandered away. 

He could not recollect where he 
had started from first, but he could 
recall many of the places where he 
had lived, and why he had left them 
—usually because somebody, like old 
Nathan, had wanted to have him 
bound out, or had misused Jack, or 
would not let the two stray off into 
the woods together, when there was 
nothing else to be done. He had 
stayed longest where he was now, be- 
cause the old man and his son and his 
girl had all taken a great fancy to 
Jack, and had let the two guard cattle 
in the mountains and drive sheep and, 
if they stayed out in the woods over 
night, struck neither a stroke of hand 
nor tongue. The old mother had 
been like his mother and, once more, 
Chad leaned his head against the 
worn lintel and wept silently. 

So far, nobody had seemed to care 
particularly who he was, or was not— 
nor had Chad. Most people were 
very kind to him, looking upon him as 
one of the wandering waifs that one 
finds throughout the Cumberland, 


upon whom the good folks of the 
mountain do not visit the father’s sin. 
He knew what he was thought to be, 
and it mattered so little, since it 
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there were not 
more than a doz- 
en bullets in the pouch, but they 
would last him until he could get 
far away. No more would he take, 
however, than what he thought he 
could get along with—one blanket 
from the bed and, from the fireplace, 
a little bacon and a pone of corn- 
bread. 

“An’ I know Aunt Jane wouldn’t a’ 
keered about these leetle fixin’s, fer 
I have ’em, an’ I know I’ve earned ’em 
anyways.” 

Then he closed the door softly on 
the spirits of the dead within, and 
caught the short, deer-skin latch- 
string to the wooden pin outside. 
With his Barlow knife, he swiftly 
stripped a bark string from a pawpaw 
bush near by, folded and tied his 
blanket, and was swinging the little 
pack to his shoulder, when the tinkle 
of a cow-bell came through the 
bushes, close at hand. Old Nance, 
lean and pied, was coming home; he 
had forgotten her, it was getting late, 
and he was anxious to leave for fear 
some neighbor might come; but there 
was no one to milk and, when she 
drew near with a low moo, he saw 
that her udders were full and drip- 
ping. 

It would hurt her to go unmilked, 
so Chad put his things down and took 
up a cedar piggin from a shelf out- 
side the cabin and did the task thor- 
oughly—putting the strippings in a 
cup and, so strong was the habit in 
him, hurrying with both to the rude 
spring-house and setting them in cool 
running water. A moment more and 
he had his pack and his rifle on one 
shoulder and was climbing the fence 
at the wood-pile. There he stopped 
once more with a sudden thought, 
and wrenching loose a short axe from 
the face of a hickory log, staggered 
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under the weight of his weapons up 
the mountain. 

The sun was yet an hour high and, 
on the spur, he leaned his rifle against 
the big poplar and set to work with 
his axe on a sapling close by—talking 
frankly now to the God who made 
him: 

“T reckon You know it, but I’m a- 
goin’ to run away now. I hain’t got 
no daddy an’ no mammy, an’ I hain’t 
nuver had none as I knows—but Aunt 
Jane hyeh—she’s been jes’ like a 
mother to me an’ I’m a-doin’ fer her 
jes’ whut I wish You'd haye somebody 
do fer my mother, ef You know whar 
she’s a-layin’.” g 

Eight round sticks he cut swiftly— 
four long and four short—and with 
these he built a low pen, as is the 
custom of the mountaineers, close 
about the fresh mound, and, borrow- 
ing a board or two from each of the 
other mounds, covered the grave from 
the rain. Then he sunk the axe into 
the trunk of the great poplar as high 


up as he could reach—so that it could’ 


easily be seen —and, brushing the 
sweat from his face, he knelt down: 

“God!” he said, simply, “I hain’t 
nothin’ but a boy, but I got to ack 
like a man now. I’m a-goin’ now. I 
don’t believe You keer much and 
seems like I bring ever’body bad luck: 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to live up hyeh on the 
mountain jes’ as long as I can. I 
don’t want you to think I’m a-com- 
plainin’-—fer I ain’t. Only hit does 
seem sort o’ curious that You’d let 
me be down hyeh—with me a-keerin’ 
fer nobody now, an’ nobody a-keerin’ 
fer me. But Thy ways is inscrutable 
—leastwise, that ’s what the circuit- 
rider says—an’ I ain’t got a word 
more to say—Amen.” 

Chad rose then and Jack, who had 
sat perfectly still, with his head 
cocked to one side, and’ his. ears 
straight forward in wonder over this 
strange proceeding, sprang into the 
air, when Chad picked up his gun, 
and, with a joyful bark, circled a 
clump of bushes and sped back, leap- 
ing as high as the little fellow’s head 
and trying to lick his face—for Jack 
was a rover, too. 


HE sun was low when the two 

waifs turned their backs upon it, 
and the blue shadows in valley and 
ravine were darkening fast. Down 
the spur they went swiftly—across 
the river and up the slope of Pine 
Mountain. As they climbed, Chad 
heard the last faint sound of a cow- 
bell far below him and he stopped 
short, with a lump in his throat that 
hurt. Soon darkness fell, and, on the 
very top, the boy made a fire with his 
flint and steel, cooked a little bacon, 
warmed his corn-pone, munched them 
and, wrapping his blanket around him 
and letting Jack curl into the hollow 
of his legs and stomach, turned his 
face to the kindly stars and went to 
sleep. 





CHAPTER II. 
Fighting Their Way 

WICE, during the night, Jack 

roused him by trying to push 

himself farther under the blan- 
ket and Chad rose to rebuild the fire. 
The third time he was awakened by 
the. subtle prescience of dawn and 
his eyes opened on a flaming radiance 
in the east. Again from habit he 
started to spring to his feet and, 
again sharply conscious, he lay down 
again. There was no wood to cut, no 
fire to rekindle, no water to carry 
from the spring, no cow to milk, no 
corn to hoe; there was nothing to do 
—nothing. Morning after morning, 
with a day’s hard toil at a man’s task 
before him, what would he not have 
given, when old Jim called him, to 
have stretched his aching little legs 
down the folds of the thick feather- 
bed and slipped back into the deli- 
cious rest of sleep and dreams? 


OW he was his own master and, 
with a happy sense of freedom, 

he brushtd the dew from his face and, 
shifting the chunk under his head, 
pulled his old cap down a little more 
(Continued on page 16 this issue) 
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COTTON CULTIVATION EXPERIENCES 








TWO ROWS AT A TIME 


(First Prize Letter) 


HE method of planting figures 

largely in the methods of cultiva- 
tion to be employed. When we plant 
with this thought in mind we can of- 
ten facilitate the 
cultivation to a 
great extent. As 
outlined in a pre- 
vious article of 
mine we_ should 
always plant to 
get a stand, and in 
so doing I also 
plant to 
make cultiva- 
tion difficult. 
The steps in cultivation may be sum- 
med up in these three things: thin- 
ning, keeping down the grass and 
weeds, and conserving the moisture. 
This being true, let us consider them 
one at a time. 

We ail know the great expense of 
hired hands with the hoe. And while 
we have patent cotton choppers on 
the market, I have not yet been able 
to find one that entirely does away 
with the hoe. It is true that they 
will to an extent relieve the work of 
the hoe, but in my experience I have 
found the be a 
great friend in this capacity. There- 
fore, I use this implement just before 
planting to not only mellow the 


so 
the 
less 


as 


MR. LATHAM. 


section harrow to 


seed- 
bed, but to clean it of any weeds and 
grass that may be comi that 
time. Aiter the cotton up 
to a stand, if the will permit, 
and it generally will if planted as I 
do, by running the harrow cross ways 
of the rows the cotton will be greatly 
thinned, and the most excellent 
tivation possible given. har- 
rowing will destroy any or 
weeds that may have come up in the 
drill, and will also clean out the en- 
tire middle with the same operation. 

Last year I had a boy helping me 
chop cotton and he remarked that I 
had the easiest cotton 
had ever Any 
the cotton chopping easy work by 
this method. After the cotton has 
been chopped, or if it is too thin to 
run the section harrow, I use the lit- 
tle drill harrow, which not 
cleans the drill perfectly, but stirs 
the soil just right to form a mulch 
and to permit the air to get into the 
soil near the roots of the cotton, giv- 
ing it warmth and vigor. 

After using this implement, if it 
has not rained in a few days, I plow 
the cotton with a six plow cultivator 
with little, narrow winged sweeps at- 
tached. The six sweeps clean the 
drill, if not already clean, and stir 
the soil, every particle of it. When 
the choppers go over the cotton they 
frequently 


- up at 
has come 


stand 


cul- 
This 


grass 


chopping he 


seen. one may have 


only 


leave low places where 
the hoe has struck the soil, and these 
narrow winged sweeps are just 
correct thing to “dirt 
places. One time over 
is about all I 
and then one 


the 
these 
the hoe 
ever the cotton, 
hand can chop two 
acres in a day, and it is all owing to 
the timely use of the harrow and the 
proper planting. 

For cultivations I find the 
gang attachment for 
cultivators mighty handy and satis- 


factory, 


+ 
up 
with 


LQivVE 


later 
spring-tooth 


being able to work two rows 
time. This attachment stirs 
the ground in the best manner possi- 
ble, leaving no open furrows and the 
surface finely mulched. While the 
man using the one-horse and a Geor- 
gia stock is going perhaps three 
times to the row, I am able to culti- 
vate rows while 
one. This enables me to cultivate 
cotton at a profit while he may be 
lamenting that he cannot grow cot- 
ton except ata Well, 
method as he employs is really 


—a loss 


at one 


six he is plowing 


Ss 


loss. such 
a loss 
‘ of time, labor and opportun- 
ity, as well as money. 
ar@ all that is needed to draw a 60- 
tooth harrow which cultivates three 
rows, if going with the row; if going 


Two horses 


cross ways of the rows it will work 
a swath equally wide. 

I consider the harrows, all three— 
the section. or broadcast, the little 
A or drill, and the spring-tooth—the 
keys to profitable cotton cultivation. 


I use them, and have used them for 


a long time at a profit. There is far 
too much cotton cultivated in the 
South with a hoe. If a man is a one- 
horse farmer, having only one horse 
with which to cultivate his crops, the 
use of a little drill harrow,- the 
spring-tooth row harrow, and a small 
30-tooth section of a broadcast har- 
row will prove the greatest helpers 
he can bring to. his aid in cotton 
farming. The harrow is light on the 
team, a saver of time, ard does a bet- 
ter class of work than any other tool 
on the farm. I do not speak theoreti- 
cally, but from genuine experience, 
and I can not say too much for it as 
the progressive tool to use in the 
profitable cultivation of cotton as 
well as other crops. 
A. M. LATHAM. 
Stephenville, Texas. 


theirs, except it was broken deeper. 

About the middle of April I laid the 
rows off and put out the fertilizer, 
throwing two furrows back, making a 
iow wide bed. I used a V-shaped har- 
row with a board attached to drag the 
bed down to a level and planted with 
a common box-hopper planter. 

I used a commercial fertilizer, but 
mixed it myself, using 250 pounds to 
the acre in the proportion of 10-2-2; 
using sulphate of ammonia, acid phos- 
phate, and kainit. I do not use fac- 
tory-mixed fertilizer for any crop. 

Just before the cotton was ready to 
chop there came a wet spell, and for 
ten days I could not work it; conse- 
quently. the grass and weeds were al- 
most as high as the cotton, making 
chopping slow and expensive. As soon 
as the ground was dry enough I took 
a “gee-whiz”’ and took the-center 
tooth out and harrowed as close as 
possible, letting the horse walk on 
the cotton. I wrapped a hay wire 
around the inside teeth so they would 
not throw the dirt, and in this way 
could harrow as close as I desired 





‘ad 


ning a two-row cultivator. 
less and make more than we. 





WHY NOT TWO ROWS AT A TIME INSTEAD OF TWO—SOME.- 
TIMES FOUR—TIMES TO THE ROW? 


This picture is of twelve-year-old Hubert Nelson, a Minnesota boy, run- 
It shows one reason why Western farmers work 














GOOD WORK BEATS THE BOLL 
WEEVIL 


(Second Prize 


located in a hilly country, 
the boll weevil is doing a 
great deal of damage, but still 1 claim 
that cotton is not a losing crop when 
properly handled. 
ment | 
account of my 
year. | 
wo 


Letter) 
AM 


where 


To prove my state- 
am going to give an accurate 
little experiment last 
all the 
do on each crop, and if neces- 


keep an account of 


sary can give the date of each cultiva- 
tion. 

I used the simplest tools—the kind 
that every farmer can afford, and 
charged the account $1 a day for a 
hand and 50 cents for the horse used, 
interest, taxes and use of 
tools and still made a fair profit. 

The other farmers around here had 
the advantage of me, for my land was 
almost covered with stumps. The lit- 
tle patch I used consisted of one-half 
acre. Of course, I should have brok- 
en the land in the fall, but 1 did not, 
waiting to start with the other farm- 
The first of March I my 
land seven inches deep with a two- 
horse turnplow and followed with a 
spring-tooth harrow. I was trying to 
see if I could not plant and cultivate 
at less cost and still make a greater 
yield than my neighbors, so my land 
was prepared about the 


estimated 


ers, broke 


Same as 


without covering the cotton. I then 
chopped it out, leaving one stalk in 
the place about 18 inches apart. Five 
days later I went around it with a 
scooter and small sweep, and follow- 
ed in four days with a “gee-whiz”; 
running once to the middle. 

side 
and 
cultivating 


Six days after this I made a 
harrow out of the 
went twice to the 
both row and middle. There was a 
little the the next 
time I ran a 16-inch sweep around it, 
and followed with the harrow once to 
the middle. 

I continued to cultivate until 
limbs were lapping in the middle, 
ways using the “gee-whiz.” This 
to knock the punctured forms off 
stir them with the hot 
keep a dust mulch on 


ers © 99 
gee-whiz 
row, 


grass in row, so 


the 
al- 
was 
and 
and to 


> * . 
Running 


soil, 
top. 


one furrow was very inexpensive, 
costing only 17 cents an acre. 

I used very little nitrogen in 
fertilizer, but still the weed of 
cotton was entirely too large; 
the boll weevil 
work in and they 
damage. 


my 
my 
giving 
to 
deal of 


too much shade 


did a great 


It rained almost continually during 
gathering season and much of the cot- 
ton was ruined and, as the weed was 
so rank, a large per cent of the bolls 
failed to open at all. Then the 
ton was damaged so badly that it had 
to sell at a low price. So] 
can easily expect 


cote 


think 
everything equally 


we 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


as favorable another 
season was. 

The following is an accurate ac- 
count of every cent spent on the 
crop: 

Flat breaking and 
Fertilizer 

Distributing fertilizer 
Bedding and planting 
Seed 

Chopping and 

Plowing 

Harvesting and ginning 
Interest and taxes 

Use of tools 


year as last 


Total expenses ..... 

My yield was l, 
ton. 
Value lint and seed 
Cest of production 

Total profit 

Profit on one acre 

So under these adverse conditions [ 
made a fair profit. E. M. SLEDGE. 


Goldonna, La. 





WOULD BUY IMPROVED IMPLE- 
MENTS ON CREDIT IF COULD 
NOT GET THEM OTHERWISE 


(Fhird Prize Letter) 

N MAKING my 1913 crop I first 

broke deeply all the land that I 
could November and December, 1912, 
especially where I was forced to put 
cotton after cotton, and also where I[ 
had to put cotton after corn. I kept 
all land plowed harrowed from time 
to time with an Acme harrow, this 
insuring moisture and keeping the 
soil in the proper tilth until planting 
time. This is what I will term the 
first principle in making a cheap and 
at the same time a good yield of cot- 
ton. 

Secondly (I don’t know if I should 
not have said first), I planted with 
seed that were kept pure at gin and 
personally stalk selected for several 
years. However, on account ef ex- 
treme weather, I got a very irregu- 
lar stand. I then ran a weeder over 
the rows, using two mules to a spring 
tooth harrow to run out middles. [ 
then took a lighter spring-tooth with 
fender and took both sides of row at 
one trip, chopped to stand, one stalk 
in hill, two to three feet apart in the 
drill. 

I ran the same light spring-tooth 
taking a whole row at a trip, putting 
the cotton in much nicer shape than 
the old fashion sweeps would 
done at four trips to the row. After 
this I cultivated from time to time, 
generally every other side each week 
with walking one-horse Planet Jr. 
cultivator. I tried to keep a dust 
mulch all the time, until cotton was 
too large for Small sweeps and then 
plowed it a time or two with large 
Sweeps on regular stock set flat. I 
usually cultivate until I see the first 
bolls cracking. 

Results: 36 


have 


bales averaging over 
500 pounds each on 36 acres, was only 
an average yield as I have made 38 
bales on 28 acres. 

I know lots of men 
saying, “Oh! I haven’t all those im- 
plements.” I didn’t have them either 
when I started farming a few years 
ago, but bought them from time to 
time as I could, but if it were to do 
over again with the experience I have 
had I would buy them at first, for 
cash if possible, if not then on time, 
for they will save more than enough 
to pay for them in year.- Lets 
count the cost and see if just one or 
two more bales of cotton would not 
pay for them. 

.f 


will criticise, 


one 


< 
4 
« 
cf 


We received more than this 
average bale of cotton last fall. These 
facts and experience have made such 
a believer of me that this spring | 
have bought me a two-row distribu- 
tor, two-horse riding cultivator with 
disk and _ spring-tooth 
and a lime spreader. 
to acid 


attachments 

[ also used this 

and potash on crimson 

clover, and soda and potash on oats. 
D. J. SIMMONS. 

Timmonsville, S. C 


SOW 





Saturday, May 23, 1914] 








HOW MANY TIMES DO YOU 
HOE YOUR COTTON? 








ONLY $1.25 AN ACRE FOR 
HOEING 


(Fourth Prize Letter) 


UR lands have been in cultivation 

nearly 100 years and until a few 
years ago, when we began cultivat- 
ing them with wage hands, they were 
awfully abused by Negro tenants, al- 
lowed to wash, grow up in hedges 
and otherwise become run down. 
They are not hillsides, but just un- 
dulating enough to require terraces, 
and for this reason we know that we 
cannot compete with some of our 
brother farmers in the nmiost econom- 
ical cultivation of cotton. That is, we 
are unable to use the two-horse cul- 
tivators as those who have strictly 
level lands, where no terracing is re- 
quired. 

However, we try to use “what-is in 
our hand” to the best of our abil- 
ity. In the first place, we believe 
that thorough preparation is the fun- 
damental principle of good farming, 
and is very essential to economical 
cultivation. The old custom of re- 
bedding our lands for planting is ex- 
pensive, and can be eliminated and 
still retain a better seed-bed. 

Our subsoil as a rule, is a very. stiff 
red clay, and our plan is to begin 
turning and subsoiling as deeply as 
practicable, beginning early in the 
fall and making every effort to finish 
in January of the next year. We then 
lay off in lands about eight feet wide 
and broadcast fertilizers just as we 
would sow small grain by hand.- We 
do ‘our. own fertilizer mixing, and 
have this first application to analyze 
12 per cent phosphoric acid, 1 per 
cent ammonia, and 3 per cent: potash, 
disking this in thoroughly. with a 


four-horse disk harrow in February,’ 


cross harrowing. with a two-horse 
drag tooth harrow. A--few days be- 
fore planting we employ tooth-har- 
row again, making a well pulverized 
flat seed-bed with the fertilizer well 
incorporated in the soil gvith all the 
vegetation, barnyard manures, and 
other organic matter turned under 
in the fall to decay and give off plant 
food. ‘This method also conserves 
the moisture in the soil, which ‘is so 
essential to seed germination. 

We then lay off rows-in width: ac- 
cording to fertility of soil.with «<a 
small sweep very shallow following 
the trail with dropper -planter,, regu- 
lating the distance between hills 
best suited to growth of weed. By 
using this method,. we-are - sure’ to 
retain good stands, if we plant-sound 
seed and weather conditions are any- 
thing like normal. We also save the 
first hoeing or old style “chopping,” 
as the plants come up in hills. of four 
or five stalks right where we want 
then. 

We then start the weeders and 
spring-tooth and one-horse: cultiva- 
tors to destroy -the weeds and. grass 
in their infancy, thinning the plants 
to one stalk with hoes after the cold 
snaps are over, and again with the 
hoes in June to get the Stray weeds 
and dodged* bunches sof @fass; thus 
laying by the horse or:h: 


a cost of $1. to $1.25 per-acre. :- 


as 


But we keep the. heel. scraper. and. 
spring-tooth..cultivators. going very: 


shallow till- the;bolls .begin -to crack, 
alternating .with the cultivator. one 
furrow to the row, every ten days. 
The seed-bed being entirely level, 
the shallow cultivation is-done effec- 
tively without disturbing the lateral 
roots, as is so often the case where 
the cotton is planted on ‘high ridges. 
rhis plan also lessens the fruit shed- 
ding that we so. often attribute. to 
dry weather. Of course, we make 
second and sometimes third applica- 
tions of fertilizers, using, nitrate of 
soda scattered in between the rows 
in June and early July, at the rate of 
100 pounds to 200 pounds per acre. 
We estimate our cost of production 


ind. labor *Aat.. 


‘by: breaking off the limbs. 1 


and cultivation in full at-$6 to $8 per 
acre, the variation due to difference 
in weather conditions. Our — yields 
range from three-fourths to 1% bales 
per acre, and our net profit from -$I5 
to $30 per acre, varying as the lands 
have been treated with home-made 
manures and legumes and the pre- 
vailing price of cotton. 
CLAUDE W: SMITH. 
Prattville, Ala. 





Seldom Uses the Hoe Except in 
Thinning 
WO essentials in the cultivation 
of a cotton crop are a well drain- 
ed soil and a thoroughly prepared 
seed-hed. 

I break my land for cotton in the 
early winter, when the scil is dry, 
leaving it bedded in rews. Wien I 
do not use.a cover crop, I cultivate 
the surface of the soil shallow after 
each rain during the winter. 

I drill the fertilizer in between 
these rows, just before planting time, 
covering it with two furrows, making 
a list on which to plant the seed, af- 
ter it has been ‘thoroughly harrowed. 
I always aim to put down plenty of 
seed there will be enough for a 
stand after the weeder has rooted up 
some of the plants. After the seed 
has been planted I cultivate down 
the middle between the lists, on 
which the seed is planted, leaving the 
surface practically level. 

As soon as the first rain has set- 
tled the ground and a crust has dried 
on it I start the weeder, going diag- 
onally across the field. After finish- 
ing in. that direction 1 take the oppo- 
site direction, again going diagonally 
across. I do not wait until the plants 
are up to start the weeder, but start 
after the first rain so as to keep a 
fine-mtilch on’ top of the land. I con- 
tinue to use the .weeder after each 
rain, in the same. manner before 
until the plants have been thinned. In 
addition to the weeder, | use a light 
harrow, with flat teeth, going a-strad- 
dle of the plants. This does fine 
work just behind the weeder, before 
the. land -gets “hard, in wrapping up 
the grass that is. left by the weeder 
and putting a little dirt to the plants 
to enable them ‘to stand up better. 

When the.-plants are ‘fully old 
enough I thin. them. to the- proper 
stand. -At-this-time-the ‘field is prac- 
tically level. I do not use the weeder 
any more, but: go a-straddle of the 
plants once more with the light har- 
row. After this I use the heavy culti- 
vator and the cotton plow. it de- 
pends upon the kind of soil and rain- 
fall as to which one I use most. When 
the season is dry I prefer the five 
hoe ,cultivator, as this leaves the 
mulch more evenly distributed, which 
is needed to retain the moisture in 
the dry season. If the season has an 
abtindant rainfall I use the cotton 
plow very shallow. In the wet ‘sea- 
son’ there is apt to be aslot of fine 
grass and the plow will destroy. more 
of it when the ground is wet than the 
cultivator will, and the mulch is not 
so much needed to hold the: moisture 
as in the dry season. 

Whether the 


so 


as 


using cultivator or 


.the plow ¥ stir the soil on each side 
‘of 
snough to entirely shade the row. 
‘Then: I cultivate the middles as late 


the. plants until they are large 


as‘I can without injury to the cotton 

seldom 

ever need the hoe except at thinnmg 

time R. O. BLANCHARD. 
Gliden, N. C. 





The Section Harrow Is a Great Labor- 
Saving Implement 
AST year I hada ten acre plot 
with a cover crop of rye that I 
used for grazing. About April 15 I 
turned this with a two-horse plow, 
and harrowed immediately  after- 
wards. I left this for two weeks, 


then I laid it off in four-foot rows 
with a guano distributor, putting 
down 500 pounds of meal-and acid per 
acre. Next I bedded on this with a 
disk harrow, completing two rows 
each round. On May 61 planted cot- 
ton, putting down 100 pounds of 10-4- 
4 guano and seed at the same time, 
with a Cole combination: planter. In 
a few days I ran a section harrow 
diagonally across the rows, then as 


soon as the cotton was up good’! ran 


the harrow in the opposite direction. 
This very nearly left the cotton to a 
stand. 
a disk harrow down the rows 
then chopped to a stand. 

Just here I wish to say that I have 
seen but two of these harrows. in 
use and they leave cotton in better 
condition to chop than anything that 
I have ever seen. 


and 


I never bar off cotton, as I consider 
that a waste of time and an injury to 
the plant. After chopping I put dirt 
to cotton with a 20-inch sweep. Then 
I cultivate each week or 10 days, with 
Planet Jr. or a spring-tooth cultiva- 
tor. I always try to destroy grass in 
the sprout, consequently I have but 
little to contend with. 

I never have cotton hoed more 
than once, then hands can go over it 
quickly. I plant the best seed yield- 
ing a high per cent of lint, and usu- 
ally average a bale of cotton per 
acre. Have- made as high as two 
bales on seven-eighths of an acre. 

I consider the 
greatest 


section harrow 


labor-saving 


my 


and cotton, and in this way keep my 
ground fresh and ahead of the grass 
IT now have crimson, bur and sweet 
clover growing nicely on my-.farm, 
and I hope each year, by crop rota- 
tion and turning under legumes, to 
greatly increase my yields and 
crease the cost of production. 


S. Mc DAY. 


de- 


Nixburg, Ala. 





Proper Preparation Is Necessary 
to Good Cultivation 


I CANNOT. proceed with propercul- | 
tivation without, proper prepara- 


tion. I want a firm seed+bed, prepar- 
ed several weeks before planting, to 
be- made smooth by harrowing at 
planting time. I want the beds-alinost 
flat, in order to give a uniform -depth 
for my_ first cultivation with section 
harrow, running with and across. the 
rows, until all young’ grass is destroy- 
ed‘and ground made loose and warm. 

About the time the cotton begins to 
come up, I start my harrow, with the 
teeth slanting backward. The harrow 
will run smoother in this way and will 
not drag the trash over the young 
plants so much. After doing 
work if the ground is not loose 
enough for the cultivator, I use an 
eight disk harrow, straddling the row 
and throwing dirt to the center. This 
prepares the land for the cultivator to 
do good work. I use the spring-tooth 
cultivator, because it does not pitch 
the dirt too much. After the first 
working with. the cultivator, . the 
plants need further thinning. I cross 
rows with the weeder and thin to a 
stand with hoes. If there are any 
weeds left by the cultivator, I place 


a small sweep on a Georgia stock, | 


with sharp heel sweep attached, using 
two furrows to éach row. From this 
time on I can tell how I am to culti- 
vate.. It depends upon the rainfall we 
have and how long it will last. 
grass has gotten a good start from a 


protracted rain, -the-sweep” gives ‘the 


best results. The harrow and-cultiva- 


tor suit'me for young grass, the sweep. 


for large grass.- Crops ‘are damaged 
by too much rain, because the work 
can not be done in the best way.. The 
roots will be disturbed too much, 
which always results in shedding. I 
run my plows shallow and often to 
prevent crusting of the soil. I would 
not advise any one how much seed to 
plant per acre, because some land re- 
quires double that of other lands. 
C. W. PARKER. 


Lauderdale, Miss. 


After three or four days | ran | 


implement. Ij} 
always run it across all of my corn |} 





this- 


After | 
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isthe demand of all builders. Service 
is first, cost second consideration. All 
our products give exceptional service 
due to high quality metalweuse. Our 
roofing lasts, is easi ty put on and orna- 
mental. Fora“ 100 PointRoof’’ try 


oy 

CAROLINA €2225 SHINGLES 

Seta? 
They greatly increase the value and ap- 
a of any building. Heavily em- 
ossed, either painted or galvanized. The 
ure metal used in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 
proof, Lock perfectly without soldering. 


IMustrated Catalog FREE 

Learn all about our products and the 

superiority of “‘NO-CO-RO”" Metal. A 

postcard will bring it. 

THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 110, Wilmingten, N. C. 





Profit Maker 


Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft—2 
horses haul it easily. Weight as shown 
with engine 4250 lbs. With or without 
engine or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 


WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 
Get facts on EH- construction — 18 
models—belted motor, geared motor, 
belt power and’horey power. Write 
today. “Address : 
COLLINS PLOW CO. 


2045 Hampshire St. 


Quincy, I. 





one 4 "s 
free Srial Lad finest of blercise- the ‘Ran re Ag 
willship it to you on approyal, freight'prepaid,.without a 

deposit in advance, Th of Sie abeolutel igenuine. : 
hb  ahow 


our i 
men and women, boys andgirls at’ 
equaled for like quality. It is a cycloped 
suncries and useful bicycle information. 
TIRES, * SRAKE ve 
tubes, lamps, 2 
bicycles. at bh if usual jce~. lim: number 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $B-each.. te ; 
RIO. AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. ~*~ 
it Costs You Not 
you_and how we can do it. _ H nis} ¢ 
convinced. ;; De not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and fiew special offers. 


Write today. 
CYCLE CO., Dept.T187 CHICAGO, ILL. 


NO GRAIN IN THE STRAW 


The famous Farquhar principle of 
separation gets all the grain. No 
salable seed lost in the straw. Our 
Farquhar Rake Separator for the 
individual farmer and the Farquhar 
Vibrator with self feeder and wind stacker 
for the merchantthreshing. Write now for . 
NEW CATALOG and learn why your next © 
thresher should be a FARQUHAR. 

ee isthe result of 58 
F arquhar Efficiency yearsof machine 
ery manufacturing. Our experience is 
your gain. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., BexSi9, York, Pe. 
We aleo make Potato Diggers, Grain Drille, Engines, 
: : Saw Mille, ; , 

















THE AUTO-FEDAN HAY PRESS. 
Means one less man; Both 
itand power presses. 


The AUTO-FEDA' 
HAY PRESS CO. 


Kensae City, Me. Engine on same 


or separate frame. \ 
Sead Us Your Orders and Consignments of Hay. 
1535 West 12th Street 





Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 





Y OU cannot sell your unbaled hay in 
the big city markets. Why? Be- 
cause it is much too bulky to ship and to 
store — because, in short, you have no hay 
press. Bale your hay and sell it in the best market. 

Save waste about the barn and yards with an 
International hay press, motor or horse power. 
Here are some facts about the economy and effici- 
ency in International hay presses. 

Both motor and horse power presses are made in 
three sizes, 14 x 18, 16 x 18, and 17 x 22-inch bale 
chamber, = at the very lowest from six to six- 
teen tons per day. A comparative test will prove 
that they are the most convenient presses ever built. 
In them will be found the self-feeder 3; the bale ten- 
sion and spring roller tucker, features which make 
for compact, uniform bundles; the toggle joint 
plunger; and the bale chamber of most convenient 
height for tying bales, 

Study International hay presses at the local deal- 
er’s. Get catalogues from him or write the 


International Harvester Company of America 
ee USA 
McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 














The thirsty one’s 


one best beverage. 


Delicious, 
Refreshing 


Demand the genuine 
by full name— 
Nicknames encourage 
substitution, 


THe Coca-Cota Co., Arraxta, Ga, 


jor sandy soils 


land the 





Go over to the wood lot and size up your trees. Every 
10-foot log averaging 14 inches thick will make 100 feet of 
good lumber. Ten such logs make 1000 feet of lumber worth 
from $25to 940 (our book tells.) An“ American” Saw Mill 
F will saw them at a cost of $4 to $5 per 1000 feet. You have 
\ the teams, the time and the engine. It will pay to get the 
dollars out of thosetrees, You can do it for your neigh- 
bors, too--more proiit for you. All you need is an 
‘ &¢american” Mill—so simple anyone can run it, 80 strong 
it lasts for years. An 8 H. P. engine will cut up to 2300 
feet per dav. Farm lumbering is explained in our new 

book No.21 Bentfree. Ask our nearest office. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
Makers of Standard Saw Mills of any size or capacity. 

121 Hope St. Hackettstown, N. J. 

Columbia, S&S C. 


Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La, 


| ble. Enthusiasm is’ the 


| thusiastic 
; over our territory, and our premier 
| industry will be revolutionized within 








Get This Book First! 


Split- 
Hickory 
Vehicles 


Before you buy a buggy from anyone at any 
price, get this big free k! No one can fool you 
on a buggy after you have read this book. 

All I Want is Your Name 
and address on a postal. Learn how nearly 200,000 
people have saved from $25 to $40 by buvin, bug- 
gies direct from my factories. Everyor. Guar- 
anteed for 2 Years with 5) daya’ free road test! 
Send for book today. Address H.C. Phelps, Pres. 


Ohio Carriage Mfs.Co. 
Station 37: Colambus,0 





, of themselves. 
| thusiasm and educate, to the end that 
| it be rightly directed. 





Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from “Sunny 
Home Farm”’ 
By A. L. French 








] AM always sorry for the man of 

advanced age whose life has been 

so given up to a selfish pursuit of his 

own work, and the exclusion of all 
things else, that 
when the hand 
of time is laid 
on his shoulder, 
compelling him 
to lay down his 
idol— he. has 
nothing to turn 
to for pleasure 
or diversion. 

If for no other 
reason than our 
own protection 
against age, let 

MR. FRENCH us keep the 
heart young; keep in touch with the 
progress of our communities; find the 


| good spot in the life of a neighbor; 


learn to love good music and live 
near the hearts of great writers by 


| learning their thoughts as expressed 


in their printed works. Don’t get 
pompous and much set up, there will 
be many as great men as we when 
the world is much older. Crack a 
new joke and try a new grin every 
week. 
* RR OR 

The questions concerning tiling 
land cannot be stopped, even with the 
rush of summer work. Our friends 
are preparing in every quarter of the 
South to push this important work 
the coming winter. The fundamen- 


‘tals are good hard tile—the harder 


the better; a sufficient outlet for the 


| strings of tile above the permanent 


water level of the creeks or ditches 
into which the drains are to empty; 
drains laid off in stiff clay land about 
33 feet apart and tiles laid from 30 
inches to 36 inches deep. In alluvial 
from 60 to 130 feet 
feet or more deep. 


apart and four 


|The wider apart the drains are laid 


the larger the size of the tile that 
should be used; and—which is the 
most important point of all perhaps, 
—take great pains to have the bottom 
of the ditches properly graded so 
that water will run at the same depth 


their entire length. 


4S 


The late planted crops must needs 
hurry in the matter of their growing. 


| To enable them to do this the feeding 
| rootlets must have things very handy. 


Into mellow, compressed, moisture 


| laden soil, must they push out drink- 


ing, drinking, always, night and day. 
How important then that the land 
should be most carefully prepared be- 
fore these late crops are planted; 
needed available plant food supplied; 
moisture conserving top 
mulch kept up by rapid cheap cultiva- 


' tion. 


2 * * 
Carefully guarded enthusiasm has 
ever been one of the greatest forces 


| that has urged men on to the best 


work of which they have been capa- 
daddy of 
“love for the job” and the business 
of agriculture needs more of it. 

Give us 100,000 well informed, en 
young f 


farmers scattered 


ten years. Just get “love for the job” 
firmly fixed in the minds of our young 
people and the dollars will take care 
Let us nurture this en- 


A live farm life high school in ev- 
ery county in the South will make a 
sound center from which this work 
may radiate. 

% * * 

Good farmers almost everywhere 
that root pruning of 
growing plants retards the best de- 
velopment of the plants and that the 
deep cultivation of crops should be 


are agreed 


ia 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


done before the crops are planted or 
while they are yet small. 

They are also agreed that the fine 
level dirt mulch from two to three 
inches deep—is the best protection 
against summer drouth. 

The proper adjustment of the rid- 
ing cultivator makes best conditions 
of cultivation possible and improper 
adjustment works against these con- 
ditions. The standards and shovels 
should always be kept tight so that 
all shovels will run at the depth de- 
sired and each cut its portion of the 
land between the rows. <A _ loose 
standard will allow one shovel to 
slide over into the cut made by the 
one next to it and leave a strip of 
land uncut. 

A lot of shovels loose on the stand- 
ard will allow for one shovel to run 
deeper than another and thus do un- 
even work and perhaps get deep 
enough to do a lot of damage in root 
pruning, 

eS ok 

It is none too early to begin the 
practice of going over the pastures 
during times when the cultivated 
fields are too wet to work on, and 
with hoe and mattock destroy robber 
plants in their infancy. This is one 
of the jobs that we always have to 
fall back on in “Sunny Home Farm.” 

While the summer is the busy time 
of the year with the crops, yet there 
are always many days or part days 
when a little cleaning up may be done 
on the farm. There may be a small 
patch of bushes, a pile of weeds, a 
dozen stumps, a dilapidated fence, or 
any one of a dozen other things that 
are detracting from the looks and 
convenience of the farm. Some one 
of these “sore spots” may be cured in 
an hour or two. Then another at the 
next opportunity; and the resulting 
clean farm that it is a pleasure to 
look upon and a delight to cultivate— 
will amply reward for the greater in- 
dustry used. Let’s do today wliat can 
be done today. 


co * * 


Taking up a new piece of land for 
corn last winter I dug ditches and 
made underdrains until I got really 
tired of such work and tried to con- 
vince myself that all was done in that 
field that was imperatively needed. 
But two springy pdaces would persist 
in intruding themselves on my Puri- 
tan conscience, and the result was 
that I was just obliged to drop down 
there and ditch those places out and 
blind the ditches with a dozen loads 
of broken rock. Now that the work 
is done I am really proud of the re- 
sult. So you see it pays sometimes to 
let the blood of our ancestors have 
its unhappy way in shaping our cone 
duct. 

ho Ok 

If you have not yet vaccinated the 
calves and yearlings against black- 
leg, do not delay the work a minute 
longer than necessary, provided this 
disease has ever appeared in your 
section. A 15-cent dose is a sure pro- 
tection, and it is surely cheap insur- 
ance. Look up the advertisements of 
these preparations in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and send for sufficient 
doses at once. If you don't find 
blackleg preparations advertised, 
write Mr. Martin and ask him why? 


Molasses to Destroy Onion Odor 
in Milk 
| Ppttedrey like for every farmer’s 
wife to know how to destroy the 
odor of onions in milk and butter. A 
tablespoontful of molasses given each 
cow with her food every morning and 
night will do the work without fail. 
Use as long as onions are trouble- 
some, 

A teaspoonful of nux vomica to a 
quart of feed for the chickens means 
death to any hawk that eats the 
chicken but will not hurt the chicken 
itself. H. E. CREWS. 

Henderson N. C., R. 6. 


1my Glimson, have you any 
Aghia pair t- 
ma’am,” 





Saturday, May 23, 1914] 


| More Cotton Cultivation Ideas | 


Applying Labor-Saving Methods on a 
Large Plantation 


AST year I made a cotton crop un- 
der very unfavorable conditions, 
as, on account of a break in the Mis- 








grass plants. Some cotton in my 
neighborhood, planted about the mid- 
dle of April, did not make nearly as | 
well as mine, and was grown at‘a 
greater cost for.labor. All cultiva- 
tions of the growing crop were very 
sissippi levee, I was unable to plant shallow, never in any way molesting 
until late in May. I had all land the roots, 
ready to plant when water came. I 3y all 
did all breaking with two-horse 
plows. As soon as the land was dry 
enough to plow I began running two- 
horse section harrows across the 
rows. Being short of labor I was 
compelled to use implements that 


NY:\W1 am (olU]- 2 O00 oe ne) 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS! 


TOP DRESS WITH 


NITRATE OF SODA 


100 Lbs. per acre, the best Top Dresser for 


COTTON OR CORN! 


TESTIMONIALS: 
With Nitrate 16 bales lint cotton on 10 acres. Nitrate of 
Soda the only top-dresser used. 

CALERIE LEETON, Lyon, Miss. . 
With Nitrate 5175 lbs. cotton per acre; without Nitrate 
2175 lbs. Nitrate plot held fruit in dry weather; one-third larger 

stalk. No Nitrate plot, grew —_, half stand. 

. F. LYLE, Somerville, Ala. 


DIRECT FROM THE VESSEL TO YOU 


means there should be no 
clods, or by all means all clods should 
be crushed. Then I believe that the 
cotton seed should be planted, not 
sooner than the first of May in this | 
latitude, and as soon as the plants are 
large enough cultivation should be- 
would do the most work. gin, and should be shallow and rapid. | 
After harrowing the land well I A great amount of hoeing may be 
used one-horse planters, drilling the eliminated by the use of a weeder, or 
seed in the top of rows. As soon as a top harrow, something like a Little 
planting was done I started section Joe. I am too poor to afford to let 
-harrows running at an angle across grass and weeds rob my _ growing | 
the rows. Many neighbors thought crops of plant food, and this can be | 
this would ruin the stand, and my Ne- best prevented by a thorough break- | 
ero labor had never done such work ing of the land, preparing a good 
before. The result was that all young seed-bed, and by a shallow, rapid 
grass was killed at the rate of 15 to cultivation of the growing crop. 
18 acres per day per team, and the C. W. FINCH. 
stand was greatly helped by breaking 
the crust and letting the young plants 
have a mellow soil to take root in. 
After this work was done I looked 
around and found some two-horse 
cultivators. I rigged some side-har- 
row attachments to them and began 
side-harrowing a row at atrip. Thus 
one man and team would cover 10 to 
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ORIGINAL Bac 
NITRATE 
or 
SODA 


TOP DRESs 
100 Lbs 
per acre 


Write nearest office 


NITRATE AGENCIES 


Houston, Tex., 
Franklin and Travis Sts. 
New Orleans, La., 
Camp and Gravier Sts. 
Savannah, Ga., 
Bull and Bryant Sts. 
Norfolk, Va., 
Main and East Sts. 
Columbus, O., 
High and Gay Sts. 
HOME OFFICE: 
New York, 102 Pearl St. 


27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 


These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
the cost of using Gasoline. 


ALAMO OIL ENGINES 


ABSOLUTELY 
RELIABLE 


As Steady As Steam 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE ALAMO MEG. €0., -:- HILLSDALE, 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
The Gibbes Machinery Co., Columbia, S.C. . 
B. F. Avery & Sons, New Orleans and Memphis. 
McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala. 


It feeds your crop in cold 
periods; Imparts vigor, 
strength and prevents wilt- 


ing in hot, d ther. 
Walthall, Miss. ee eee 


Rich Land Makes Cultivation 
Cheaper 


A° A quick growing crop soon cov- | 
ers the land, it takes less expense 
to cultivate than a slow growing one, 
and as crops will only grow quickly | 
12 acres per day. Following this I on rich land, I rotate so as to have 
chopped the cotton to stand. Here cotton follow oats and peas. Last 
is where so many cotton raisers make spring I plowed under a cover crop of 
a mistake by not cutting cotton. to rye and oats, on such land, putting 
stand at the first hoeing. We can a chain on the plow to help to cover 
save second hoeings by thinning cot- the rye, and plowing in time to de- 
ton to a stand at first hoeing. str 
This hand hoeing is what costs the 
cotton farmers a lot of money; one 
hand can plow as much crop as three 
or four can hoe. After the hoeing | 
rigged four large sweeps to the two- 
horse cultivators and worked a row 
at a time across the field, thus going 


The Best Top Dresser. 




















oy two or three crops of grass and 
weeds by the harrow and disk before 
planting time. 

With a good seed-bed, freshly har- 
rowed, I marked my rows with a two 
rse marker, three rows at once, and 

with a combined fertilizer 
1 planter, which puts one seed ina 
and does the work perfectly. 





four times as far in a day as one man 
With the one-horse plow. ] kept these half of my fertilizer went un- 
cultivators running until this cotton der e seed, half the ammonia 
was too large to the form of nitrate of 
Then I ran ealled the cotton a quick 
shovels—a plow wit lay after planting IJ ran 
I was compelled to go a seven-foot weeder down ey ery oth- 
twice to the row, but still this all the 
saving over the single shovel stock, few days later in the 
which would have required four trips After the 
to the row. ran the weeder 

This cotton loaded from bot- 
tom to top with bolls, 
of an early frost 
down. The 


and 
straddle 
what are 
one-hors« 

large sweeps. 


rOW. 


double 


VaS a Cr 


iddle, which stirred about 
ground, and a 


middle. 


nicely up | 


other cotton was 


straight 
rows not caring how many 


was 





across the 








but on account plants it killed, so long as it left mea 
the yield was cut stand. The next cultivation was with 
little a two-horse cultivator with three 
above one-half bale per acre on a_ shovels on each side, and fenders on. | 
large acreage. Considering the fact This sifted dirt all around the 
that this cotton was planted 30 days young plants and there was no chance 
late and a frost came 30 days earlier for weeds. Chopping came 
than usual, and, further, it was a long next, which was almost a walk over, 
staple variety, I made a fairly good as there was only one plant in a place 
showing. and the weeder had thinned them al- 
most to a stand. 

This followed 
horse cultivator again. 
tivation 





1 
crop averaged a 


loose 


STass “OF 


Don’t Forget to Side Dress 


After you have the plants well started, 


CHAS. E. BARRENTINE. 
Marianna, Ark. was with the two- 
The next cul- 
was with a tool that cultiva- 
ted and at the same time applied the | 
remainder of the fertilizer. The other | 
cultivations were made with a Planet 
Mtended, Jr. (one-horse,) with large sweeps, 
I first broke my land one on each side and a larger one in 
about March 15 and harrowed it. the middle which cleared out a whole 
About April 20 I broke it again and middle at once and left a dirt mulch. 
harrowed. The second day of May I This cultivation was continued till the | 
planted my cotton seed in a limbs met, and at picking time I sow- 
seed-bed, with no clods. As soon as. ed crimson clover in, the middle and 
the cotton was large enough to work cultivated with the same tool, using a 
I side-harrowed it, using a Pope side 14-inch singletree and securing a good 
harrow. Immediately after side-har- stand of clover. Hoe hands were sent 
rowing I hoed it, thinning it to a through the field several times to get 
“stand.” After this I went around it out the few plants of grass that had 


Get Rid of the Clods Before Planting 


T THE outset 1 must that | 
was prevented from breaking my 
cotton land as 
Owing to rain, 


insure a crop by feeding it. 
provide enough 


POTASH 


’ to make more bolls, good fibre, and to keep the bolls from falling; 
and for corn, help the plant make the starch that fills the ears. 

Try 200 Ibs. per acre of mixture of equal parts of Kainit, Acid 
Phosphate and Nitrate of Soda, or 5-5-5 goods. 

Insure against cotton rust by side dressing of 200 Ibs. Kainit 
per acre. Right side dressing prolongs the activity of the plants 
and produces a full crop of bolls that stay on. It makes 
sound, heavy corn and fine fodder. Potash Pays. 

We sell Potash in any amount from one 200-lb. bag up. Write for prices 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. SAVANNAH, GA 


TLANTA, GA. 4 
Empire Building Savannah Bank & Trust Building 


For cotton, 
Say 


early as ] 


good 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Whitney Central Bank Building 


with a small sweep, following this a 
few days later with a 30-inch heel 
sweep in the middle. I followed the 
heel sweep with a Planet Jr., cultiva- 
tor. I continued to cultivate with the 
Planet Jr., and 30-inch heel sweep ev 


escaped the cultivator, and to chop 
out cotton where left too thick, but 
the hoeing was a walk over. 

I wish to emphasize the following 
points: (1) plant only in good soil; 
(2) the sprouting and killing of weeds 





A Most Efficient Trac-* 
tor it drives (1. Pan 
pap ae tag! a 





If you 


TO OUR READERS 


do not see what you want 





pushes and pulls. 

Easier to handle— 

| does better work. & 
Works where or- 

dinary tractors 

can’t. Write for catalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0. 





vertised in our paper, write to us and we 
will gladly tell you where it can be ob- 
tained. We cannot publish such infor- 
mation in the paper, but if you will in- 
close a stamp for reply, we will be glad 
to give you the desired information un- 
der persona! letter. 3efore writing, look 
carefully over the advertising, both in 
current and old copies of the paper, and 
if it is not there—write us. No reply will 


ery week until about August 15, and grass seed before planting; (3) 

About June 15 I hoed it the second the use of economical markers, plant- 
time, but there was but little hoeing ers and cultivators; (4) frequent cul- 
to do. This land was planted to corn’ tivations economical of labor, 
the year before, and some crabgrass as there is little to do each time and 
matured seed—enough to reseed the then the crop grows so much faster. 


are 





All the family will enjoy the adventures 


land last year. The second breaking 
and harrowing destroyed many, many 


G. H. THOMPSON. 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


of Chad and 


issue, 


Jack, beginning on page 5 this 





be made rnuiess stamp is inclosed. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 








PREVENTABLE DISEASES 





Some of the More Common Prevent- 
able Diseases and Preventive Meas- 
ures That May be Adopted 


LEASE do not ask me why I did 
not choose a title more in keeping 
with the budding, growing vege- 
tation of this spring season. It is be- 
cause all life has taken on vigor that 
I believe the time appropriate for a 
consideration of the very, very small 
‘plants and animals that cause illness 
when they find entrance into our bod- 
ies. 
An Ounce of Prevention is Better 
Than a Pound.of Cure 
HE thing for us to consider is how 
to avoid disease rather than how 
to cure it after its arrival. It requires 
a knowledge of the causes and means 
of communication of disease germs to 
compass this. 

Do*you know that there are people 
living today, born before the days of 
the microscope and its revelations, 
who believe, or say they do, that dis- 
ease just happens? Germs cannot 
grow in a body without being planted 
there any more than a stalk of corn 
can spring up voluntarily, or a chick- 
en. come from nothing. We may not 
know where the grain of corn or the 
egg came from but it was there just 
as surely as was the typhoid germ 
from which the thousands grew. 


Lock-jaw or Tetanus 


HIS is not a common disease but 
is a very terrible one. 

Tetanus germs grow in the soil and 
as animals eat them, sometimes with 
grass, there are apt to be more in 
ground near stables or manure heaps. 
‘The point is this—there are germs.in 
the soil. Therefore, when there is 
‘an open wound protect it from dust 
or dirt and should a nail or fire- 
cracker, or anything, puncture the 
skin then disinfect the wound with- 
out delay. The measures that would 
free a wound of tetanus germs will 
also cleanse it from pus-forming and 
other bacteria. Should such acci- 
dents happen it is wise to have the 


wound cared for by the physician be-- 


fore the germs have time to get into 
the blood. A dose of the antitoxin 
for its prevention should be given as 
lock-jaw has no symptoms. This is 
an almost perfect preventive, but it 
-is not valuable as a cure. 

Malaria, Meningitis, Hydrophobia 
HERE is a type of disease caused 
by bacteria being introduced into 

the body by violent means. Instances 
of this are malaria, infantile paraly- 
sis and rabies or mad dog bite. 

In the case of malaria the mosquito 


bites a person who has malaria germs - 
crawl’ 


in the blood, the germs 
through to the tube with -which it 
“bites” ‘and when it punctures the skin 
it injects with its “poison” the germs 
which then enter the blood of the 
victim and soon—chills! 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis is believ- 
ed to be carried long distances by the 
stable fly—that fly which looks almost 
like the common fly but. worries 
horses and bites just before a rain. 
Anyone may get meningitis, but the 
infant being more defenseless, is the 
greatest victim. 

Rabies is the result of protozoa be- 
ing injected by the bite of an animal 
which is suffering from the effects of 
the same germ. 

It goes without saying that the way 
to avoid these diseases is to avoid 
bites by the fly, mosquito and animals. 
To abolish the fly means the destruc- 
tion or care of manure piles, or other 
breeding places; protection against 
them by screening the house; and by 
the use of poisons, swatters, traps, 
sticky paper, and anything available. 
To abolish the mosquito means to 
have no moist ground, dense under- 


° 
brush, old tin cans, or anything that 
will hold stagnant water in which 
they can breed. A little kerosene on 
rain will kill the wigeglers. 
Since the malaria-carrying mosquito 
prefers to wander at night, screens 
are the best safeguard against those 
already in existence. 

As for rabies, it is ridiculous to 
have a lot of useless dogs and cats 
around, that are no joy to themselves 
or to any person. To be sure, the 


barrels 


bite sometimes comes from the useful 
animal, but if the “no count” dogs 
were eliminated there would be much 
less hydrophobia. It would then be 
easy to muzzle the good dogs for a 
few seasons and “mad dogs” would 
disappear from the land as they have 
in England, Australia, Germany, etc., 
where it has been done. A dog tax is 
a fine discourager of useless curs, 
for, as a rule, the poorer-the family 
the more dogs there are. 

If any person is bitten forget the 
dark ages and its superstitions, and 
with it the madstone. But kill the 


dog, send its head immediately to the . 


Laboratory of Hygiene, at the State 
Capital, and if the telegram 
back, “Theedog is mad,” 


comes 
then catch 





FOUR PRIZE BABIES 





























OUR GEORGIA BOY “ 


Take a good look at this healthy, happy 
chap and then read this evidence of what 
consistent, intelligent care’ can accomplish. 
Cheer up, discouraged mothers, if this weak- 
ling can develop thus, so can yours! 

His mother tells the story thus: “J. W. 
Scott, Jr., of Sylvania, Georgia, was born an 
undeveloped - child, 
Physicians shook their-heads and said,°‘‘No 
account, one chance in a thousand to live. 
If he does live, he can never be strong.” 
But~by our giving the greater part of our 
time and thought to the weakling infant, we 
have a healthy, . well-developed boy of 18 
months who is admired and loved by every- 
one who knows him. He has always had 
fresh air. At first he was protected by 
hanging a blanket over chairs between him 
and the nearest window. As the weather 
grew cooler all the windows were closed but 
one and-the door opening into the hall was 
left open. During his first winter when he 
could not be taken out into the sunshine, he 
was placed, with his back to the sun, by a 
window or on the porch, but as often as pos- 
sible he was rolled out, his face uncovered. 

“Fresh air, sunshine, cleanliness, mod rate 
eating, and as much’'sleep as can be had I 


weighing five -pounds.: 


OUR. SOUTH CAROLINA PRIZE GIRL 


Annie Blanche Sally, daughter of Mrs. A. 
E. Sally, of Camden, S. C., is now 22 months 
old, weighs 26% pounds. She has always 
been in the best of health. She has plenty 
of fresh air, sleeps with the windows open, 
and-in the day, when she takes her morning 
nap, -L. let her, sleep out on. the porch. For 
breakfast. I usually @ive-her, well-done hom- 
iny—by: that, I mean: cookéd* tworhours—and 
soft-cooked eggs, cream-of wheat or oatmeal, 
and one glass of sweet milk, juice of half dn 
orange. . For dinner, well cooked ricé with 
cream and butter, Irish potatoes, any soup 
that is well cooked—the main thing is good 
food, cooked properly. I give her Graham 
crackers, sliced bread and butter between 
meals and for supper. I never overload her 
stomach. MRS. A. E. SALLY, Jr. 

Camden, S. Cc. 





consider very necessary for a baby’s welfare. 
I have been called “cranky’’ in the care of 
my first child, but it has taken ‘“crankiness,” 
with the greatest care and thoughtfulness, 
to bring our boy into what he is, and at all 
hazards I have tried to do my best with 
him.” 























OUR KENTUCKY BABY 

Did vou ever see the head of a _ philoso- 
pher? Here is one. That his body is now 
as well developed I can testify by a later 
photograph which was not distinct enough to 
use. Like the Georgia boy he was born with 
a handicap. I therefore give you explicit de- 
tails of by-what-means Emerson McKeelan, 
of Artemus, Kentucky, came to prosper and 
become a prize winner. 

His mother says: ‘‘My fine boy was born 
weighing four pounds, and no one thought 
he would live. He nursed for three months, 
but cried all-the time and did not grow, un- 
131-1 s acvised to put him on a bottle by 
my family doctor. I first gave him malted 
milk, then cow's milk diluted and sweetened 
with milk sugar, every two hours until he 








OUR ALABAMA BOY 


Alabama's prize baby—and bless his little 
toes and dimples, he deserves it, too! He 
is 99% perfect. Think of it! Most parents 
would swell up and float away, they would 
be so inflated with pride to have such a son. 
He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Willis Martin 
Peterson, of Thorsby, Alabama, was entirely 
breast-fed, is six months old and has always 
slept with doors and windows open. 





Was about 15 months old, He is now 27 
months old, had a perfect set of teeth at 18 
months old, eats some vegetables and fruit 
every day, has never had but one sick spell. 


He weighs 35 pounds and can talk anything 
he wants to.” 
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the first train, and take the Pasteur 
treatment. This is an almost certain 
preventive. 


A Disease that Does Not Wait to Be 
Caught 

Sagi hlbeniae does not usually wait 

for us to catch it, it catches us 
when we wander with bare feet in the 
dewy grass. The tiny little worms 
are very active when moist, and they 
get on the skin, crawl through it, and 
there they are ready to find their way 
to the intestine to grow and develop 
and lay minute eggs that pass out 
with more excreta and hatch into 
more tiny worms to catch more small 
boys and girls and cause ground itch, 
or dew poison, and other forms of 
hookworm. The preventive is to have 


water works and seat in bath- 
room, or good, sasily cleaned 
out-houses, protected from _ flies, 


chickens and hogs. 
ground to be used. 


A Disease that Waits to be Rubbed In 


INK-EYE seems to be very preva- 

alent now. A particular bacterium 
called Koch-Week’s bacillus causes 
this. It dies if dry so does not float 
in the air, but is easily transferred to 
the eye on handkerchiefs, towels, in 
wash basins and by flies or fingers, 
The prevention is self evident. 


, The Most Easily Avoided Disease 


So is a most terrible dis- 
ease, but can easily be prevented 
by vaccination. Go to a good doctor, 
get vaccinated, prevent dust or flies 
getting at the open scratch and you 
have a cheap, easy assurance that you 
will not contract smallpox. A per- 
son often suffers inconvenience the 
first vaccination, but not again if the 
germicidal substance is strong in the 
blood. It is wise to be revaccinated 
every few years. 


Never permit the 


Diseases of the Air Passages 


HE passages leading to the lungs 

and the lungs themselves, are lin- 
ed with millions of little air sacs. In 
these germs lodge, reproduce, and ac- 
complish their destructive work. 
Some of the results are, cold, bron- 
chitis, catarrh, influenza, tonsilitis, 
diphtheria, and: worst of all, pneu- 
monia and consumption. 

To avoid these diseases care should 
be exercised in that which one 
breathes. Germ-laden dust, especi- 
ally that in a house where people are 
or have been suffering from these 
diseases, or from a dusty street, are 
to be avoided. The person who 
sneezes or coughs germ-laden mois- 
ture into the air is a menace. So also 
is he who spits, or infects any spoon, 
cup, handkerchief, or towel that oth- 
ers will use, with his saliva. Many a 
man has contracted colds or pneu- 
monia by sleeping on the pillow that 
one who was suffering did the night 
before. Children in school contract 
these not only by the methods men- 
tioned, but by using the same pencils, 
drinking cups, toys, gum, etc. or by 
putting infected fingers in their 
mouths. Kissing is a fertile source 
of these diseases. 


Diseases of Alimentary Canal 


YPHOID, dysentery, second sum- 

mer trouble, are the intestinal 
diseases with which we are most con- 
cerned. While one-tenth of all the 
deaths that occur are from this cause 
still they are easier to prevent than 
those of the respiratory tract because 
it is easier to guard that which we eat 
than that which we breathe. The 
only place typhoid and similar germs 
can come from is the excreta of those 
who have them in their systems. This 
is usually the discharge from the 
bowels or kidneys, but may be spu- 
tum or perspiration. These pass, 
drain into the water supply, get on 
the hands from bedding or are other- 
Wise communicated to other things, 
and swallowed. The germs especi- 
ally attack the walls of the small in- 
testine. 

Inherited Diseases 

HESE are few. Tuberculosis of 

the lungs was once believed to be 
inherited but now we know it is not 
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Baking Powders— Yeasts 














F THERE is one useless extrava- 

gance it is in the purchase of baking 
powders where quantity is the object 
rather than quality. These are called 
“Big Can” powders. They yield a 
small amount of gas in proportion to 
the cost and leave a large amount of 
residue. - There is no economy in 
them, however they may be consid- 
ered. 

This is also true of yeasts. There 
are many places where it is advisable 
to use the home-made yeasts. Where 
the pure yeasts may be easily pur- 
chased through R. F. D. it means an 
extravagant use of time and energy 
and perhaps of material, because of 
uncertainty of result. I sometimes 
get yeast recipes where the writer 
says: “I get good bread by this yeast 
75 per cent of the time.” We.cooks 
don’t desire three-quarter excellence; 
we want.100 per cent perfection. 

Baking powder is composed of soda 
and cream of tartar in definite pro- 
portions mixed with a small quantity 
of flour or corn starch to keep action 
from taking place. If it contains 
alum, ammonia or albumen, it is not 








CHEAP OR “BIG CAN” BAKING POWDER 


Note the small amount of leavening and 
the unevenness of the contents. Try this ex- 
periment with compressed, dry, and the best 
home-made yeast you can get. 


pure. Honest baking powders tell 
the contents as well as name of the 
manufacturer on the can. In using 
high-grade baking powder two level 
teaspoons are allowed to a cup 
(one-half a pint) of flour, if eggs are 
not used, when half a teaspoon less 
is necessary. A mineral baking pow- 
der requires one-third less than 
others. 

Summing up, economy in the selec- 
tion of baking powders and yeasts 
there are then two tests: Results in 
frugality of time and energy and re- 
sults in saving of money. 

To satisfy one’s self of the value of 
baking powder for the latter test di- 
vide the can until you get, say, two 
cents’ worth of powder from the “Big 
Can” powder. Mix it in a batter of 
half a cup of flour and half as much 
water. Do the same with the so-called 
high-priced powders. Put each in a 





drinking glass, side by side; this is | 


what you will see— 





THE BEST GRADE POWDER 


Note the height to which the batter has 
risen, how light and fluffy it is, and how even 





the grain. This shows that the gas is grad- 
ually and uniformly given off. 





so. However, just as blue eyes can 
be inherited, so can weak lungs. It 
is well to know this as the person 
possessing them will take extra cau- 
tion to avoid colds and general low 
vitality. 

The worst type of disease is that 
referred to in “The sins of the father 
unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” Verily, “he who dances must 
pay the piper,” but the pity of it is 
that the innocent wife and children 
often do the paying. When all the 
world believes in one set of morals 
for men and women there will be 
more well-born children. It is for 
mothers and fathers to inform them- 
selves and then téach their boys this 
wholesome outlook on life. 


General Summing 


6 ce general facts are these: that 
the general bodily health must be 
kept up else there will be insufficient 
white corpuscles to give battle to 
germs. 

To accomplish this we must have a 
properly cooked, well-balanced diet, 
plenty of fresh air, especially night 
air, little or no alcohol, no lurking- 
places for germs, such as adenoids, 
decayed teeth. We should screen 
against flies, mosquitoes and other 
biting insects, should avoid unneces- 
Sary dust, constipation, worry or an- 
ger. Because the skin makes the 
work of the kidneys lighter by car- 
rying away one-fifth of the bodily 
poisons the skin should be kept ac- 
tive by baths. 

Flies carry disease germs on their 
miserable little feet. You say flies 
are everywhere—out five miles from 
nowhere? Yes, but if we have fly- 
less cities we shall some of these days 
arrive at flyless farms. 

Milk being such a fine place for 
germs to reproduce in, should be giv- 


en great care. The pans may be 
washed with water containing ty- 
phoid germs, or flies may carry it to 
the milk itself, or to pans, pitchers, 
cups, etc. Healthy, tubercular-tested 
cows are a consideration. 

Domestic animals have diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, and other diseases. Be- 
ware of permitting the child to kiss 
or fondle them, especially if thin or 
ill! 

Last but not least, forget that you 
ever heard that it was well for chil- 
dren to have measles, chicken-pox, 
etc., when young. Each disease how- 
ever mild, lowers the resistance in 
later life. 

A knowledge of the breeding places 
of disease, bacteria and germ-bearing 
animals will unconsciously cause 
their abolition. 





DIET IN DYSPEPSIA 





Some Suggestions That Will Be Help- 
ful to Sufferers 


HE secret of good digestion lies 
in having eaten those foods 
which are well selected, cooked, 

served and masticated. For instance, 
cowpeas might be selected for the 
meal of the man who is inclined to 
intestinal indigestion, then they 
might be cooked with grease, or serv- 
ed in a cracked bowl on an untempt- 
ing tablecloth, or gulped down with- 
out sufficient chewing to give the 
saliva a chance at the starch in the 
peas. Any one of these might give 
indigestion to the man whose organs 
were already weakened by previous 
indiscretions. 

Regular hours for meals must be 
observed if one wishes to avoid stom- 
ach trouble. This does not mean that 
there should be nothing between 






































First, | | 
good coffee— 


Then beautiful premiums 


More people drink Arbuckles’ Coffee 
than all other packaged coffees put 


together. 


housands of families have used 
Arbuckles’ for ten, fifteen, even twenty- 
They find that no other 
coffee pleases them so well, or gives 
them so much value for their momey. 
To see why Arbuckles’ is so popular, 
you need only try it in your own 


five yeare. 


home. 


Notice its rich, appetizing aroma; 


its delicious, satisfying flavor. 
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Triple wrapped 
and sealed 


Be > 


In addition, just by saving the 
Arbuckle signatures on the packages, 
you can get many useful premiums. 
Notice how few sig- 





natures it takes to Write for 
get these spoons or | Premium Catalog 
lace curtains. Get your copy of our 


big new catalog. of 
150 valuable premi- 
ums; new edition; 
just published. Write 
for this big new 
book zow. Address 
Arbuckle Bros.2(4 

Water St., New York 


Get a package of 
Arbuckles’ Tagen 
your grocer. today 
and begin to save 
the signatures right 
away. 











ARBUCKLES’ COFFEE 


Ariosa (whole bean) or the new Ground 
et YL 


No. 244—Six teaspoons; real German silver; 


| a 


33 sig- 


e 278—Nottingham lace curtains. Eachcur- 


no plating; made by Wm. A. Rogers. 
Qatures and 2c stamp. 
— y 4 


tain Lyd. wide, 2% yds. long. 


——= 


meals or upon going to bed. If a glass 
of milk seems desirable, then have a 
glass of milk at 10:30, if that be the 
hour chosen, not a piece of leathery 
pie one day at nine and a cold potato 
next day at 11. Frequent but regular 
meals of easily digested food are to 
be desired for the very nervous, the 
weak, the old or those who by 
great physical or mental exertion de- 
plete their strength. It prevents that 
feeling of exhaustion. Four table- 
spoons of milk every two hours are 
often recommended. 


The person who has dyspepsia is 
often the man who enjoys his meal so 
much that he eats too much, then 
feels bad and eats too little, or works 
so hard that all his blood is in his 
muscles or brain, leaving none for the 
process of digestion. Then for a sea- 
son he rests until he becomes logy 
and bilious; or the man who wor- 
ries or bursts into a temper because 
the cow got into the peas, then for a 
season grows melancholy and says, 
“What does it matter anyhow?” and 
last, but not least, is the man who 
refuses to “try things” and give his 
stomach a surprise because “they are 
not cooked the way Ma used to 
do it” 

A letter said to me one day: “There 
is not much use your giving recipes 
that contain anything but -beans, 
peas, collards, cabbage, snaps, chick- 
en or pork, because we don’t have 
cows and all sorts of fandangles of 
vegetables on many farms.” All I 


have to say is that the man who can- | 


not bestir himself to plant a five-cent 
package of seed and get the tender 
lettuce, crisp radish, delicious aspar- 
agus, satisfying rutabaga, etc., to 
have a juicy home-grown lamb adorn 
his table once in a while, deserves to 
be both poor and dyspeptic. 
(Concluded on page 17 this issue) 


54 signatures and 2c stamp. 
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Shop by mail with one of the 
world’s largest and best stores 
High-grade merchandise, au- 
thentic styles, prompt service 
Send for a copy of our Spring 
May Summer Calalogue, also 
and Circular. Mailed free on 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
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jacea anywhere, 
Bttracts and kills 
allilies. Neat, clea, 
ornamental, convem 
fent, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Madeoé 
metal, can'tspill ortip 


DAISY FLY KILLE 











over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, oF 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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ATEST reports from the winter wheat sections 

of the United States indicate a bumper crop— 
probably one billion bushels—and business gen- 
erally is already anticipating a marked revival in 
consequence. 





AVE you been reading our “Better Babrtes” 

letters on Mrs. Hutt’s page? If so we believe 
you ought to be ready right now to begin arrang- 
ing for a better babies contest in your county this 
fall, Get these contests under way and be sure to 
send The Progressive Farmer pictures of the prize 
winners. 





CCORDING to the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
during the month of February the United States 
imported 110,020 head of cattle and _ 10,760,286 
pounds of meats and meat food products. It is 
also of interest to note that since the removal of 
the tariff Argentine corn is entering the United 
States as an active competitor of the home-grown 
product. 





=~ we are strongly in favor of the dipping 
of cattle to eradicate the tick, we feel that in 
all cases where opposition develops it is far safer 
to call an election and allow the voters to decide 
the question for themselves. The tick is destined 
to go; but the work should not be jeopardized by 
imposing it on people who are not ready for it. 
Like other good works, it is largely a matter of 
understanding the value of the work, and the rest 
is easy. Don’t go too fast; let the people decide. 





NDIC: ATIONS now aré that no rural credits leg- 

islation will be enacted at the present session 
of Congress; but in this connection it will be re- 
membered that under the new banking law passed 
last winter national banks are authorized to make 
loans on improved farm lands. The regulations 
under which these loans may be made are as 
follows: 


(1) Real estate security must be farm land; 

(2) It must be improved; 

(3) There must be no prior lien; 

(4) Property must be located in the same 
Federal reserve district as the bank making 
the loan; 

(5) The amount of the loan must not exceed 
50 per cent of the actual value of the property 
upon which it is secured; 

(6) The loan must not be for a period longer 
than five years; © 

(7) The total of such loans by any bank must 
not exceed one-third of its time deposits, and 
must in no case exceed one-fourth of the capi- 
tal and surplus of the bank, 


ECENTLY the United States Department of 

Agriculture conducted a number of local soil 
tillage surveys, one of the results of which was the 
close relation between the humus content of soils 
and their crop-producing capacity. Commenting 
on these results, the Department says: 





“The striking correlation between the per 
cent of vegetable matter in the soil and the 
yield of corn in these areas investigated is an- 
other strong link in the chain of evidence that 
organic or vegetable matter in the soil is the 
most effective factor in soil fertility. There are 
many well known methods of supplying this 
vegetable matter to the soil. Crop residue is 
usually the basis of. more humus. Grass or sod 
crops are the most vatuable in this respect. On 
lands especially poor in humus, it is often ad- 
visable to grow summer legumes, such as cow- 
peas or soy beans, to be turned under in fall. 
Stable manure is of great value in increasing 
humus. Winter cover crops, such as annual 
clover, vetch, or rye, are now extensively 
grown, to be turned under in toto in the early 
spring. In the Southern States where winters 
are mild, winter cover crops not only produce 


an enormous amount of matter to turn under, 
but in producing this utilize the land at a sea- 
son when otherwise idle and growing poorer 
by leaching.” 


What Are Your Children Reading ? 





NE of the greatest things that can come to 
the growing boy or girl is a desire for whole- 
some reading matter; and, once this desire is 

created, it is a sacred duty to see that only the 
best is furnished the child. In this day of literary 
trash and dirt this is not easy. Many publishing 
houses are perpetrating stuff on the public that 
should be barred from the mails—stuff the very 
cheapness of which makes it all the more likely to 
fall into the hands of the book-hungry boy and 
girl. 

Now by good literature we do not necessarily 
mean the ponderous classics, the slowness of 
Dickens and Thackeray, or the tediousness of oth- 


ers for whose works a taste must be acquired. The - 


boy of the present day is normally a creature of 
red blood, and his literary food must abound in 
action and “go.” Anything else he is apt to regard 
as “medicine,” and he is likely to look upon it and 
take it as such—only when he has to. The first 
essential in creating a desire for good literature 
is interest—gripping interest from beginning to 
end. Given a good clean story, full of wholesome 
adventure, and the farm boy will read it with de- 
light and beg fos more. Henceforth the problem 
is not how to get the boy to read, but how to 
direct his reading that interest may be sustained, 
that nothing unclean may come %n his way, and 
that gradually there may be created a taste for 
the more difficult, but at the same time thought- 
stimulating, works that stand among the world’s 
best literature. 

In this issue of The Progressive Farmer we are 
beginning a story that, first of all, is clean; that 
is a true delineation of certain phases of Southern 
life; and that is pervaded with a beauty of de- 
scriptive touch and meaning, a gripping interest, 
that must hold and delight both old and young. 
We commend it to you—to your boy, your daugh- 
ter. Have them take turns in reading it aloud to 
all the family. You will be delighted with the 
story as it unfolds; and likewise you will be grati- 
fied to observe the growing proficiency of your 
children in comprehending its beauty and sweet- 
ness, in grasping and imparting the thought of the 
author. 





Louisiana and Free Sugar 


N TWO years the protective tariff on sugar will 
have been removed, and the Louisiana grower 
will have to compete on terms of equality with 

the producers in tropical countries, where, on ac- 
count of climatic conditions, sugar may be pro- 
duced at a considerably less cost per pound than 
can ever be the case in Louisiana. There is conse- 
quently much speculative anxiety concerning the 
future of sugar growing in the United States, and 
much free advice is being tendered the Louisiana 
planter. 

It is highly regrettable that such an unfortunate 
situation has arisen, but at this stage nothing ap- 
parently remains but to make the best of it. What 
this best is, we believe few are qualified to say. 
Obliterating an industry and replacing it with 
something entirely new and untried is the work 
of a generation, and the changes that are neces- 
sary will come slowly and painfully, with many a 
dismat failure by the wayside 

The biggest problem of all seems to be one of 
capital—money with which to do—for, be it known, 
credit on sugar lands and machinery has already 
been practically extinguished. It is all very well 
to urge the production of livestock as a substitute 
for sugar, but as Dr. Dodson, of the Louisiana Ex- 
periment Station, points out, the amount of cash 
necessary to equip and maintain a profitable stock 
farm is as large as the amount requir.d for a 
sugar plantation of the same area. The same may 
be said of almost any other line of farming that 
may be suggested as a substitute for the present 
system. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Out of the chaos and uncertainty one fact stands 
out clear: no country with the soil and climatic 
advantages of south Louisiana can long remain 
prostrate agriculturally, What shall come to take 
the place of sugar no man can say with certainty ; 
the system finally evolved must come as a result 
of much hard work, thought and cooperation. In 
this we believe the business men of Louisiana can 
do a great work. Cash and confidence are perhaps 
the greatest needs of this section at this time, and 
by a careful study of the job bankers may be able 
to radiate both with profit to themselves and 
the groping planter. Certainly it is a time for 


~hard sense and conservatism; but confidence, 


based on a real knowledge of what can be done, 
will be a strong factor in setting an ugly situation 
to rights. 





The Week on the Farm 





AVE you an oat ‘crop coming to harvest? All 
experiments and experience have shown con- 
clusively that oats may be made one of our 

most profitable crops, particularly if planted in the 
fall. In most parts of the South spring-sown oats 
have not paid; but oats put in in September and 
October make good yields nine years out of ten. 
Particularly is this true anywhere in the lower 
two-thirds of the Gulf States. 


The possibility of producing a good hay crep 
after the oats are harvested is another argument 
for more fall-sown grain. Such a combination, in 
fact, will give perhaps a greater return in crop 
values for the amount of iabor expended than any 
staple crops we can grow. The next few weeks 
should see hundreds of thousands of acres of cow- 
peas and soy beans go in after the oat crop. Prof. 
J. W. Fox, formerly of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station, once stated that rather than not sow plen- 
ty of peas he would pay $10 a bushel for them, for 
he found that they were worth more than this in 
feed vatue and plant food added to the land 

Be sure to read carefully our cotton cultivation 
letters on other pages of this issue. One of the 
serious objections to the cotton crop has been the 
large amount of labor required in growing and 
harvesting, and the progressive farmer is always 
alert for new ideas that will aid in reducing these 
expenses. We need more Southern farmers who 
cultivate two rows at a time instead of two times 
to the row. 


Got a good melon patch coming along? One of 
the big delights of the farm is to go down to the 
melon patch in the cool of a July morning and put 
away in the shade a number of big, ripe melons, 
to be cut, red, juicy, delicious, later in the day for 
the delectation of the entire family. Talking of 
them excites mouth-watering anticipations, and, 
on second thought, we suggest that two or three 
patches be planted, in order that’a succession may 
be had all season. 


*k * * 


Corn particularly is getting sufficiently far ad- 
vanced in most sections of the South that deep 
cultivation is dangerous. We have seen promising 
corn cut several bushels per acre by a deep plow- 
ing at this season. And by all means lay by ona 
level if possible. Under most conditions laying by 
on a bed means a marked decrease in yields. 





A Thought for the Week 


OMEWHERE near you is a discouraged broth- 

er whose way has been hard and whose out- 

look is gloomy in the extreme. It may be he 
needs money; it may be he needs work; it may be 
he needs sympathy more than all. Help him! It 
may be in your own home, or your neighbor’s, is 
a young lad with high ambitions and lofty ideals; 
but he has failed to make good and his heart is 
sore. After all, he is only a boy! Help him! And 
somewhere near you is a man in the grip of some 
demon appetite. He has struggled and he has fal- 
len. He is still struggling, but the struggle is hard- 
er than you ever knew, Others have given him up. 
Others think him doomed. Are you a follower of 


Jesus Christ! Help him!—Christian Guardian. 
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How to Develop the Rural Community 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY EDITOR CLARENCE POE BEFORE THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, MEMPHIS, TENN., MAY 10, 1914. 





Five Things Necessary 


S I SEE it, for the development of the Rural 
Community,—there must be 


(1) Community Organization; 

(2) Community Seli-knowledge; 
(3) Community Centers; 

(4) Community Homogeneousness ; 
(5) Community Rivalry; 


First of all there must be Community Organiza- 
tion. And foremost in effecting this result we 
must have the local organization of the farmers 
themselves, a Farmers’ Union, a Grange, or other 
farmers’ club, a practical wide-awake business or- 
ganization that amounts to something. In learn- 
ing the value of cooperation in making, marketing 
and financing farm crops, our farmers will learn 
the value of cooperation in a hundred brightening 
and socially uplifting ways, and in the long run 
this by-product of business cooperation may prove 
its more valuable result. God helps them that 
help themselves;-and while other agencies may 
and should help, it is our farmers themselves indi- 
vidually and through their organizations who must 
chiefly work out all our problems of rural better- 
ment. The local farmers’ club must be the foun- 
dation of community organization. 

But the work must not stop with the founda- 
tion. There are as good results to be had from the 
organization of the women as the men, and every- 
where there is a farmers’ club we should seek to 
have a club of farm women—such clubs as are al- 
ready doing notable work in Catawba County, N. 
C., perhaps the most progressive rural county in 
the South. We must get everybody we can into 
our regular farmers’ organization and farm wo- 
men’s organization, but there are many who will 
not join either, and the advocates of community 
organization and rural betterment must*go out 
into the highways and hedges and lure these into 
the forward movement. 


Community Leagues to Supplement Farmers’ 
Clubs 
UT HOW can this be done? The best way I 


know is to organize, say in each school dis- 

trict, a “Community League” such as are now 
being organized in one or more Southern States, 
to supplement the work of the local farmers’ or- 
eanization—or to do the work where the farmers 
refuse to organize, The Community League em- 
braces the teachers, preachers, doctors, merchants, 
and others who will not attend the farmers’ club; 
and the idea is to have general public meetings— 
much like the New England town meetings, in fact 
—held quarterly or as often as needed, to consider 
all the issues affecting the common life of the peo- 
ple. In such “Community Leagues” thus far start- 
ed there have been committees on the following 
subjects: 

(1) Committee on Social Life—To encourage good roads 
and all forms of recreation, local fairs, baseball and other 
games; school and neighborhood picnics, Christmas, Easter, 
July Fourth and Thanksgiving celebrations; corn shuckings; 
quiltings, debates, musicals, reading circles, etc., etc, 

(2) Committee on Educational Work—This Committee 
would be expeeted to look after 

(a) Improving the school; 
(b) Extension Work; lectures, library development, get- 

ting books, bulletins, and papers into all homes, etc.; 
(ec) Boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs, 





(3) Committee on Farm Production—Soil Fertility, scien- 
tific and progressive crop growing and stock raising, im- 
proved tools and machinery and co-operation in the ir use. 

(4) Committee on Marketing and Credits— 

(a) Marketing crops and produce; 
‘b) Cooperative buying; 
(c) Rural credits and thrift. 

(5) Committee on Moral Conditions and Improvement— 
To combat all agencies of dissipation, or immorality, de- 
velop church and Sunday school interests and enlist these 
in the efforts for community development, 

(6) Committee on Health Conditions and Improvement— 
To study conditions and adopt means for promoting the 
health of the community. 

(7) Committee on Woman’s Work—To took 
equipment; to work out plans f household 
home industries, recreation for the farm women, an 





Now think what it means to any community to 
have three to seven people especially designated 
to look after and investigate road improvement; 
another recreation; another marketing condi- 
tions; another sanitary conditions; and so on and 
so on—and the whole community summoned three 
or four times a year to hear reports and consider 
plans for progress in each respect. Wherever that 
happens we can go‘ forward. With the Local 
Farmers’ Union or other farmers’ club, the club of 
United Farm Women and the Community League, 
we shall go about as far toward Community Or- 
ganization as we can until Jefferson’s dream is 
realized. 


Community Surveys and Community 
Centers 


HEN in the second place there must be Com- 
munity Self-knowledge, which means as a 
prerequisite that there must be community 
surveys. It is the first duty of the Community Lea- 
gue after organization to make such a survey, cov- 


ering roads, wealth, occupations, agricultural con- 


ditions, schools, churches, social life, sanitary and 
health conditions. 

Thirdly, there must be Community Centers. The 
development of such centers must be a growth, of 
course, but if we only have the ideal and realize 
keenly enough the value of that ideal, it-awill come 
—slowly perhaps, but surely. The consolidated 
school with high school features—with its school 
farm, its cooking and sewing room, its library and 
museum of nature study and local history—should 
be the central feature, and about its beautiful 
lawns and grounds should be grouped the neigh- 
borhood churches, lodge halls, fair grounds, the 
athletic grounds, the homes of preacher, doctor, 
school principal, etc., and to this center all the 
people of the neighborhood should come not only 
for school and church and Sunday School occa- 
sions, but for the public speakings, the meetings of 
Union or Grange and the United Farm Women, 
for picnics, ball games, debates, musicals, lectures, 
local fairs, moving picture shows, Corn Club 
or Canning Club meetings, etc., etc. There comes 
to my memory now the long twilight of an English 
summer evening when on such a community play- 
ground I saw a survival of the practice which ob- 
tained in *Goldsmith’s “sweet smiling village” of 
another era: 





“And all the village train, from labor free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree * * # 
The young contending as the old surveyed.” 

The rural community of the future must group 
itse]f around such “social centers”—centers of edu- 
cational, religious, social and intellectual life. 
Where such agencies are scattered it is hard to 
get as intense a community spirit, or give it a 
sense of its boundaries or delimitation. That is 
one great handicap now—namely that while Na- 
tion, State, county and city each has its defin- 
ite boundaries the whole rural community is in “a 
twilight zone” and nobody knows where one such 
community begins and another ends. Jefferson’s 
plan would have given the rural community. boun- 
daries and a name, and it is difficult to have a com- 
munity consciousness without both these attrib- 
utes. I have often wondered how it would be in 
our cities if there were two or three towns con- 
verging together and no citizen knew to which 
his allegiance belonged or with which city group 
he’ ought to work. I am reminded that on the 
farm where I was reared our school was two miles 
to the north, the church and postoffice two miles 
west, and the voting place two miles south. Even 
our rural free mail delivery with all its advantages 
has the disadvantage that with the abolition of 
the country postoffice many a country community 
has lost its identity and is now known only as 
“R. F. D. 23,” or something of the kind. The social 
center of every country neighborhood should have 
a distinctive and pleasing name and give this 
name to the whole community. 


Racial Homogeneousness 


N THE fourth place there should be Community 

Homogeneousness. This is not a matter of 

concern to people in the North but it is to us 
in the South. We simply cannot adequately de- 
velop rural cooperation or rural community life 
where a population, sparse at best, is divided 
Hetween two races who are utterly separate so- 
cially. Now it is chiefly because I know the one 
hope of rural betterment lies in the develop- 
ment of the community spirit that I am continually 
insisting that here in the South we must develop 
homogeneous white and colored communities— 
that where Negroes cease to become hired labor- 
ers or renters and become independent landown- 
ers working for themselves, they shall buy land in 
communities to themselves. This will be best for 
both races. Consider this fact, that the two races 
cannot mingle in any of the agencies of a richer 
community life we have just been considering— 
the church, the school, the Sunday School, the 
farmers’ or Farm Women’s Club, the cooperative 
society, the library, debates, musicals, Corn Club, 
Canning Club, athletic sports, etc. So it is inevitable, 
therefore that in two school districts each with 
fifty Negro families and fifty white families neither 
schools nor churches nor social life can be half a 
good for either race as if the hundred families « 
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each race were grouped together. It must be the 
policy of all our States and people to encourage 
land-owners of each race to settle in communities 
to themselves. 





Promoting Community Rivalry 


[FTH and lastly, there must be Community 

Rivalry. What stirs the civic spirit in our 

towns like generous rivalry with neighboring 
towns—rivalry exhibited in everything: Chambers 
of Commerce, baseball teams, population figures, 
postofhice receipts, motto slogans, etc., etc. 

So I believe in our country districts we shall add 
this incentive of generous rivalry as soon as we 
get a sense of community boundaries and com- 
munity organization. Besides having each com- 
munity working to distinguish itself in each line 
of activity I believe we Should have in every coun- 
ty a county fair or some organization which 
should award some form of trophy or pennant or 
certificate of honor to the school district or com- 
munity distinguishing itself in any of a dozen 
forms of civic achievement. Why should there not 
be an award to the school district in each county 
reporting: 


The best roads in the county; or 

The best schools; or 

The prettiest schoolhouse and school 
grounds; or 

The most progressive farming; or 

The greatest proportion of painted houses; or 

The most pure-bred livestock and poultry; or 

The most labor-saving, money-making farm 
machinery; or 

The strongest and most active Local Farm- 
ers’ Union; or 

The biggest percentage of boys enrolleé in 
the Corn Club; or 

The biggest percentage of girls enrolled in 
the Tomato Club; or 

The biggest percentage of women enrolled in 
United Farm Women; or 

he most active churches and 

schools; or 

The best neighborhood baseball team; or 

The best school and Sunday School librar- 
ies; or 

The highest average number of good books 
and newspapers read in each home; or 

The best farmers’ institute and women’s in- 
stitute; or 

The prettiest lawns and flower-yards; or 

The greatest percentage of homes with tel- 
ephones; or 

The best average 
homes; or 

The greatest spirit of cooperation in buying 
and selling; or 

The greatest spirit of cooperation in using 
farm machinery and in. using pure-bred 
sires; or 

The best sanitary conditions; or 

The largest percentage of farmers making 
exhibits at county fairs; or 

The greatest freedom from centers of drink, 
vice and immorality. 


Sunday 


water-supply for the 





Character, Education and Home Ownership 
Essential 


UCH, all too inadequately sketched, is my vis- 

ion of the Country Community of the future. 

I have of course assumed that it will have as 
its basis a people of sturdy virtues and that 
strong religious faith that have always character- 
ized those who live nearest to nature and to na- 
ture’s God, and that there will also be the two 
other fundamental prerequisites of education and 
home-ownership, without which no enduring civil- 
ization can be built up. It is on these broad foun- 
dations that Denmark has built her new rural civ- 
ilization, as everybody there assured me, and so it 
must be here. The importance of education I need 
not argue; and as for home-ownership, I would 
only remind you of Dr. Carver’s declaration that 
next to war, pestilence and famine, nothing is so 
ruinous to a rural commonwealth as absentee 
landlordism. When Goldsmith could say of what 
had been his “sweet smiling” rural village or com- 
munity— 

“One only master grasps the whole domain”’— 
the doom of that hauntingly beautiful bit of Eng- 
lish rural life forever sealed. 

But when we have the prerequisites of charae- 
ter, education and home-ownership, the develop- 
ment of such facilities for rural organization as I 
have pointed out should insure sooner or later the 
Rural Community, and with it a new and brighter 
era of our civilization. 





The hero fears not that if he withhold the avowal of 2 
just and brave act it will go unwitnessed and unloved. 
One knows it, himself—and is pledged by it to sweetness 
of peace and to nobleness of aim which will prove in the 


end a better proclamation of it than the relation of the 
incident.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455, 700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc, 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

» we = send i= — : a ma = 
ow eep your hogs free from lice an 
Parasites and disease. 
Write for them—they are free, 


KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the Fane ten years to prevent the 
spfead of comtegem disease. It has done 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For "eco by All Druggists— 
‘ective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 

















Save Money Grinding 





Your Own Wheat 


| “3 eo eo | 
Besides Milling Finest Flour for 
Your Neighbors at With thie litle 
BIG PROFITS det you can make 
equires very gral space and 
le power. ry experience 
needed. REN, int oe oe ee 
ag et” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 
money-maker for Bayi ain men, 
Ace flour, or other mer vine, « en —~% qere. 


Four every 









etc. bday: clear you high as Sent on 
30 days trial. loney-back pclldinen M 
‘A Better Barrel of Flour | Cheaper” 
Write Now Anglo-American 
For Our Big Mild Co., Inc. 
FREE BOOK i i 502 frast Bld. 
i Gwensboro, Ky. 











MARVEL 





————EEEEE 
TANKS and TROUGHS 


All Sizes—for all purposes—cheaper than 
wood... Last a lifetime when made of 


AMERICAN INGOT IRON 


Rust-resisting—not affected by ex- 
tremes of weather. 

Write for Free Catalog M6 
The Dixie Culvert * & Metal Co. 


PR. er. ri "Silane, Ga. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Little Reoek, Ark. 

New Orieans, La. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Cultivators are 

Lacydie J the boll 

weevi Fana other 

style cultivators out of business wherever tried. You 

simply can’t afford to farm without them. For cuts, 
prices, testimonials, etc., write 


GRIFFIN MACHINE & SUPPLY CO., GRIFFIN, GA. 

















Send for price list of our Ste 


FISHERME Wire Fish Traps Free. Agts. 


wtd. Walton Supply Co., Box2 St. Louis, Mo. 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There: was never more in- 
terest in livestock husbandry than right now. 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








TEXAS OR TICK FEVER OF 
CATTLE 





A Disease Spread by Ticks Only— 
Tick Eradication the Remedy 


EXAS or tick fever, a disease of 

cattle which is spread only by 
ticks, is described in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 569. This disease has existed 
for many years in-the Southern’ part 
of the United States, and _ besides 
causing heavy losses has stood in the 
way of raising better cattle in that 
section. 

The name “Texas fever”, although 
the term most commonly in use in 
this country, is somewhat misleading, 
as it is likely to give the impression 
that the disease is confined to the 
State of Texas. Probably the most 
appropriate name is “tick fever.” 
Among other names in use are South- 
ern cattle fever, red water, biack wa- 
ter, distemper, acclimation fever, 
murrain, splenic or splenetic fever, 
and bovine malaria. 

For a long time the cause of Texas 
fever remained a mystery, but this 














Marys”, so called after the famous 
case of a cook if a New York res- 
taurant, who, after recovering from 
typhoid fever and apparently regain- 
ing perfect health, continued to har- 
bor and distribute the germs of ty- 
phoid fever and was the source of 78 
other known cases. 

Texas fever appears in two distinct 
types, the acute and the chronic, de- 
pending upon the time of the year 
and the susceptibility of the animals. 
In the acute form death may occur 
within three or four days, or the ani- 
mal may recover, but recovery is us- 
ually slow. The chronic form is mild- 
er, and while the animal may become 
greatly emaciated, death is infre- 
quent, 

Since Texas fever is spread only 
through the bite of the cattle tick, it 
follows that by exterminating the 
ticks the disease can be eradicated. A 
knowledge of the habits and life his- 
tory of the ticks is therefore essential 
to the control of the disease. When 
the mature female tick, attached to 
an animal and engorged with blood, 
is ready to lay eggs, she loosens her 
hold and drops to the ground. She 
may lie quietly for several eays be- 


AN ARTIFICIAL MOTHER 














Ready 


was cleared up by the investigations 
of scientists in the-Bureau of Animal 
Industry about 1890. This work 
showed conclusively that the disease 
is caused by a minute parasite living 


4 within the blood cells of the cattle, 


and that the intermediate stage of 
development of this parasite occurs 
in a certain species of cattle tick 
(Margaropus annulatus), thus making 
this tick the indirect but absolutely 
essential factor in the natural pro- 
duction of the disease. This discov- 
ery established a new principle in 
medical science which has since been 
found to apply to a number of dis- 
eases transmitted by insects, notably 
yellow fever and malaria which are 
carried by certain kinds of mosqui- 
toes. 

After the minute Texas-fever para- 
site enters the blood of a susceptible 
animal by means of the bite of the 
tick, it attacks the red corpuscles, 
causing them to break down. The 
disease is characterized by high fever, 
destruction of red corpuscles and 
consequent passing of coloring mat- 
ter of the blood by the kidneys, caus- 
ing a reddish discoloration of the ur- 
ine; by enlarged spleen, engorged 
liver, more or less jaundice, and ema- 
ciation. Death follows in from 10 
per cent of the chronic to 90 per cent 
of the acute cases. 

A peculiarity of the disease is that 
the animals responsible for its spread 
do not show outward signs of the dis- 
ease, although they do contain the 
parasite in their blood. This is be- 
cause they have become immune 
through infection early in life, with 
perhaps a mild attack of the disease. 
Although such cattle may be appar- 
ently healthy, the parasites persist in 
their blood for many years, ready at 
any time to start the disease when 
they are transferred to susceptible 
cattle by ticks. This phase of the dis- 
ease has made it hard for many 
Southern cattle owners to understand 
why their animals, which seem to be 
perfectly healthy, should be regarded 
as dangerous to others and subjected 
to auarantine. Cattle of this kind are 
somewhat similar to the class of ty- 





phoid carriers known as “Typhoid 
/ 


In Action 


fore depositing her eggs, which may 
consume from four to eight days in 
summer and two weeks or even long- 
er in the fall. The number of eggs 
laid by a fully, developed female var- 
ies from 1,500 to 3,000. After laying is 
finished the female is small and shriv- 
eled up, and, having fulfilled her mis- 
sion, soon dies. From the eggs the 
larvae or seed ticks are hatched after 
a period which varies from 13 days to 
six weeks, depending on conditions of 
temperature, moisture, soil, etc. The 
young ticks crawl about on the 
ground and among the leaves, bunch- 
ing in large numbers on grass blades, 
shrubs, weeds, and fence posts, to 
await an opportunity to get upon 
passing cattle, or, in some cases, 
horses, 

The disease is not conveyed by the 
same tick biting an infected animal 
and then biting another animal, for 
this does not occur. The mother tick 
draws the blood of an infected ani- 
maly and the blood parasites are 
transmitted through the eggs to her 
offspring, and the latter convey them 
to the blood of the animals which 
they bite. The infection is thus car- 
ried from one animal to another 
through two generations of ticks. 

While the power of transmitting 
Texas fever is undoubtedly the most 
dangerous property of the cattle tick, 
these ticks are also very harmful in 
other ways. The continuous sucking 
of the blood by the enormous num- 
ber of ticks found on some cattle is a 
heavy drain upon the circulation and 
brings about an impoverished condi- 
tion. Infested cattle require more 
feed, as they must supply nourish- 
ment to the ticks as well as to them- 
selves. The ticks retard growth and 
prevent development of young ani- 
mals. They also greatly reduce the 
milk production of cows. The hides 
from ticky cattle are impaired in val- 
ue and bring a lower price on the 
market. The losses chargeable to the 
cattle ticks for these various items 
are estimated at more than $40,000,000 
a year, and it is also estimated that 
the presence of ticks lowers the as- 
sets of the South tv an additional 
$23,250,000. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The region infested with texas fev- 
er was located in 1885, and in 1891 a 
quarantine line was established. Since 
the latter year the Federal Govern- 
ment has maintained a quarantine 
against cattle from the tick-infested 
region and has allowed them to be 
shipped to northern markets only by 
rail for immediate slaughter under 
certain restrictions which lower their 
selling price. The ticks may be de- 
stroyed by various methods, such as 
dipping or spraying the cattle with 
certain preparations, or transferring 
the cattle from one inclosure to an- 
other so as to get rid of the ticks that 
are on them and prevent the develop- 
ment of new generations. The most 
effective method, however, and the 
one most widely used, is to dip the 
cattle in a solution of arsenic. 





Neglect Causes Thumps; Prevention 
Beats Cure 


HUMPS in pigs should be prevent- 
ed rathér than treated. By follow- 
ing a system of preventive feeding 
many of the difficulties common to 
pigdom may be avoided, according to 
James G. Fuller, College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Wisconsin. 
The preventive method recom- 
mended is that of feeding the mother 
of the pigs on a bulky, satisfying ra- 
tion, rather than upon one of rich 
feed, and in giving the litter plenty 
of exercise. 

During bad weather wken it is 
necessary to confine the sow and 
young pigs to small quarters, success- 
ful swine men provide their herds 
with warm dry places in which to 
exercise. In large hog-barns the 
pigs at such times’ may be given the 
free run of the central alley, which 
will tend to forestall conditions 
which induce thumps. 

Thumps usually attack the largest 
and healthiest appearing pigs in the 
litter. The common symptoms are 
sudden jerking of the flanks, great 
difficulty in breathing, and a seeming 
indisposition to exercise. Animals 
which survive seldom develop into 
thrifty hogs but are usually stunted 
and prove unprofitable feeders. 





Making an Artificial Mother for Pigs 


ioe lots of pictures and drawings 
in The Progressive Farmer and 
perhaps the accompanying may be of 
interest. The mother of the pigs died 
when they were very small, and they 
were Berkshires that I wanted to 
raise, so rigged up an artificial sow. 
Front board is three-fourths by four 
feet long with holes just large enough 
to get the mouth of a regular nurs- 
ing bottle through. The nipple. ex- 
tends out, the distance between bot- 
tles should be not less than eight 
inches. I have not lost any of the 
pigs and they are very near as large 
as a litter born the same time and 
that have been with their mother. I 
gave them one-half pint cow’s milk 
three times a day and it was quite 
a sight to see the little ones nurse. 
It was very little trouble to learn 
them. W. R. WINDLEY. 
Wilmington N. C. 





Notice to North Carolina Breeders 


HE North Carolina Livestock As- 

sociations are issuing an illustra- 
ted report of about 150 pages of their 
last annual meeting at Raleigh. This 
report contains a large number of 
valuable papers delivered at the 
meeting. Partics requesting a copy 
of this report will have their name 
listed in future reports with kind of 
stock for sale on receipt of $1 to the 
undersigned. This will entitle any 
resident of North Carolina to one 
year’s membership to any of the fol- 
lowing associations: North Carolina 


Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ A§Ssocia- 
tion; North Carolina Dairy Associa- 


tion, and North Carolina Swine Breed- 
ers’ Association. There will be a lim- 
ited number of these reports printed. 
Please send in your name and remit- 
tance promptly to R. S. Curtis, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS LEARN MILK | 
AND CREAM TESTING 


Good Work at the Oakdale School in 
Alamance County, North Carolina 


PLENDID work and interest have 
S been shown by the~patrons and | 

scholars of the Oakdale district 
school of Alamance County who 





have 


been taking a six months’ course in 
dairying. 

The dairy school is conducted by 
the Dairy Farming Division of the | 
Experiment Station. The course was 


started last November and the school 
was loaned milk scales, Babcock tes- 
ter, and a special library so the stu- 
dents could read up on subjects as- 
signed them. 

Three of the answers were ex- 
tra good and they follow in order of 
their merit: 


I.—Testing Milk 





4 ie a sample night and morning | 


of the milk from the cows you wish 
to test. Warm the milk, pour it back 
and forth two or three times. 
the pipette full up to the small ring 
on the pipette and put it in the bottle 
by slanting the bottle. Then fill the 
acid cup up to the ring and slowly 
pour in bottle. Shake the bottle in a 
rotary motion to dissolve the milk. 
Then: put it in the tester and turn 
five minutes. Take the bottle out of 
the tester and add hot water up to 
the one or two per cent mark. Then 
put back in the tester and read the 
per cent of butterfat off the neck of 
the bottle. When reading the test it 
should be about 140 degrees F. 


The acid to be used is sulphuric | 
specific grav- | 


acid, commercial grade, 

ity 182-184. 
When testing 

be 30.65 pounds. MADGE COBLE. 


11.—The Babcock Test 

O GET a sample, milk all the milk 
from the cow in the evening, stir 
it well by pouring it from one vessel 
to another, then fill a glass or jelly 
can one-fourth full; in the morning 
repeat and put another fourth into 
the can, do not fill full. The milk 
should be warmed before testing so 
that it will mix well. Mix well by 
pouring from one vessel to another, 
three or four times, write the name 
‘of the cow on the bottle. Fill the 
bottle with the pipette, measure the 
acid and pour into the bottle, mix the 

milk and acid by shaking it around. 
Then put the bottle into the tester 


and pour hot water around them. Run |. 


the tester for five minutes at full 
speed. Then put enough water into 
the bottles to force the butter fat 
into the neck of the bottles, put the 
bottles into the tester and run for 
two or three minutes, then take the 
bottles out and read them. They 
should be read at least 12@ degrees. 
CARL ALEXANDER. 


I11.—Testing Milk 


AKE a small amount of. milk, then 
warm it; mix it by pouring out: of 
one glass into another. Then fill the 
pipette up to the mark, put it into the 
‘test bottle, put the measuring cup, al- 
most full of sulphuric acid. Then mix 
by shaking round and round. Put the 
bottles into the tester, then put some 
hot water in and turn five minutes, 
then take out, put hot water into the 
bottles, and some more into the tes- 
ter. Then put the bottles back into 
the tester and turn three minutes. 
Take out and read. 
OFFIE SPOON. 
Several of the students are keeping 
definite recofds of the production and 
cost of feed of the cows at home and 
learning the practical use of the milk 
scales and Babcock test. 
ALVIN J. REED. 
Farming 
Investigation. 


In Charge Dairy 


A pamphlet recently tenuan by the | 
the | 
Washing- | 


Bureau of Animal Industry, of 
Department of Agriculture, 
ton, D. C., giving the “‘Progress and 
Results of Cattle Tick Eradication,” 
should be of interest to every reader 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


Take | 





the pressure should | 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











‘“‘The 





Horses You Want Are Here’’ 


BUY HORSES BY MAIL 


GLENWORTH FARMS 


Breeders of the Finest 


STALLIONS, MARES, GELDINGS 








We Make a 


Specialty of 





HIGH BRED STALLIONS 





25 E. MAIN ST., ss 





We will gladly send prices and descriptions upon request. 


To Be Found Anywhere. 


IF YOU WANT HIGH BRED HORSES, THE STYLISH KIND THAT 
ATTRACT ATTENTION ANYWHERE, DESCRIBE YOUR WANTS TO 
US AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE GAIN- 
ED IN A LIFE STUDY IN HIGH-CLASS BREEDING. 


WE SELL YOU KENTUCKY’S HIGHEST 
QUALITY UPON A POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


Extra fine Running Walkers, Fox Trotters, Riding and Driving 
Horses, all ages for Business and Pleasure Purposes. 


Write us today. 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARMS, 


HOME OF BOHEMIAN KING 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 
BURGIN, KENTUCKY. 











_BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





“Bred Gilts and 


Sows and Boars, 


will do to breed, from large 


bred. 
T.E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Gilts that 


all pure 


_POLAND.- -CHINAS 





POLAND 


CHINAS 








Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost.$1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the In ernational Live St. ck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Bu 'r for sale at reasonable prices. 
All nogs guavanteed cholera immune. 
Revistered Jer ey and Holstein Cattle. 
Caives of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most-noted herd in the South. 











OCCONEFGHEE. FARM, 
A PRDIGREE. WITH EVERY PIX- DURHAM.NC. J 


CHOLERA IMMUNE BERKSHIRES 


Our farms are devoted 
exclusively to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 
* Breeders in the follow- 
‘ing’-States have been 
supplied from our great ’ 
herd: _N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md., ‘Ve. N 
Ga., Ala., La., Miss., Fla., Tenn. Ky., 
-Porto Rico. 














.C., S..¢,, 
Texas and 
‘Berkshires’ for. foundation a spe- 
“eialty. «Every animal. permanently, immune to |: 


chalera; Write us... The Blue Btos.® merk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N. C.  : 


of Quality 








Berkshires 


Weare offeringa choice - 
lot of pigs out of prize 
wianing daughters of Ri. 

yal’s Champion, Duke’s 
Masterpiece 
Kinloch’s Rival, 
Premier and other noted 
boars: These pigs are s'red by eras hg Cham- 
onl 2nd and vy Calhoun’s Rival 2nd. Prices reason- 

able MOSS BROS., St. Matthows, s.c. 


















Spring Pigs. 
E. S. Wright. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Write me for Private Sale Catalogue on 


Sykes Tenn. 





Buy them and win 


Out of stretchy Sows and 1000 Ib. boars. 
It is your move. 
J. P. Viseering, Box 7, Alton, n. . 





OO eee 


TAMWORTHS 


OOOO nee 


ad 





dian or American 

lb. Champion sow: 
.. Champion boars. 

immuned herd in 
» 22 champions, ® 





—TAMWORTH PIGS — 


Immuned service boars, gll ages. 


bred. 
sired by 3800 


argest registered prize-winning 
Won 218 be pt 
grand champions and 
cups at eight shows in 1918. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


the South. 


[ag ng d an 600 to 1200 


English, Cana- 
0 1100 ib. Grand 


5 trophy 











reasonable prices. 


Tamworths. 


WE 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
ready for service for sale at 


All well bred and none but 


good individuals offered for sale. 
STVIEW STOCK FARM, 
R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





0. I. C 





wee 


Ss 





CHESTER WHITES 


rors 


—Sold out of pigs, but 
am now booking orders 
for Spring pigs. A few 
boars large enough for service. Prices reas’able. 


R. Q. Owen, 8.F.D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 








OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


GOOD BULL 
FOR SALE 


Dropped September 6th, 1913. 


Grand-dam’s test is 629.12 lbs. but- 
ter in a year. 








Write for further particulars 


75 HEAD JERSEYS 


Ewell Farm will hold a sale of Jerseys Tues- 
day, May 26th, 1914. Daughters of Eminent 
25th., Rochett’ s Golden Lad, Aristocratic 
Noble, Bisson’s Fancy Prince, Dist.nctions 
Noble, Rozells Sultan and Gamboge Knight 
Blood. For cata'ogues address 

EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 

Auctioneer, Mr. Perry. 























HEREFORDS 


PARR eee 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 


























Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


est Herd inthe South. Write us forprices. 
entner BROTHERS, 


HOLSTEINS 


RARAAS 


—3 “EMINENCE KY. 











PPL 





Pure bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In the production of milk and butter 
the larger the cow the larger the profit, 
other things being equal. This principle 
has been established through the investi- 
gations of government experts and is gen- 
erally recognized. 

When a cow’s milking days are over, 





size is still an important factor. The big 
Holstein - Friesian , weighing anywhere 
frorh 1,000 to 1,8000 pounds, with her 


clean white fat well distributed through 
her muscular system, proves a most prof- 
itable dairy beef animal. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Belstein- orton Asse., F.L. Houghton. Sec’y., 
ox 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head fancy high grade cows, heifers 
and calves. Milkers and springers. Bred to 
registered bulls. Some grand family cows, 
Tuberculin tested. Write us your wants. 


ELKTON FARMS, 


Elkton, * Maryland. 
‘a 














breeding. 


sale at all times. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering this Spring limbs ered by the earn 
A 


brated Ram, Davison's 2608 
three-year-old registered ewes of the very best 


Angora Goats of all ages for sale. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey and Berkshire pigs for 


One superbly bred Jersey Bull. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 





few two an 








Berkshires of Quality 


Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 


| STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 








MULEFOOTS 


DO ee 


THE “VIRGINIA HERD 
MULEFOOT HOGS 


If you are going to put your money in hogs, buy the 
| best. The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier—have great- 


er vitality—mature earlier and cost less to raise. Our of- 
| fering is the best that can be had. Largest herd in the 
} South, All stock registered. Pairs no akin. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 


Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC-JERSEYS: 





Pigs with pedigrees of 3 
generations; of 3champions or grand champions; 
| 3 ancestors, weighing3 thousand pounds; worth 
3thousand dollars. Booking fast. No disease. 


W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


| 


















JERSEYS 


more to 
butter with a good cow than | 
200 Ibs. with a poor one. 
Let us send yousome Jersey facts. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York 


The J ersey 


The sire is of vital importance. 
Buy a thoroughbred Jerse 
bull and grade up.. Wor 
towards the 400-pounds- 
of-butter - 


It costs no 


ae 


_HORSES 


“KENTUCKY SADDLERS. pee 


65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
the best walking horses in 
Kentucky, also some beauti- 
ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you.buy. 


J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 








JACKS 


PROD 


35 KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS 


We will cut the prices from $100 
to $250 on every jack in our barns 
for the next thirty days. S 1 
prices on percheron stallions, 
mares and saddle horses. If you 
want a bargain come to our farms, 
and write or wire us when to ex- 
pect you. 


ata Ft ip 
FOXES, MINK mats wantea. 


W. T. HODGEN AND SONS, 


BOX 232 CAMPBELLSVILLE, KY 

















ce 400 Ibs. of | 





Registered Jersey Bulls 


Richly bred Bull Calves for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


Lewis, Salem, Va, | 


F. B. GORDON, 


’ Fort 





Why not get up a club of 25-cent 
subscribers? Get something you 
want for yourself or your home 
“without money and without price” 
and at the same time help your 
neighbors and your neighborhood 
—because you know the more of 
them who read The Progressive 
Farmer, the more progressive the 
neighborhood is. Read our pre- 
mium offers in this paper. 
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For a little while, under nor- 
mal conditions, almost any car 
performs well. It is time and 
Strain that show the need fora 
well-built car. 


Reo the Fifth is built for long, 
hard service. Itis built by R. E. 
Olds, who for 27 years has been 
learning what cars must stand. 

Itisthecarofextremes. Every 
part is given super-strength. 
Every driving part is one-half 
stronger than required by usual 
standards. 


We spend six weeks on each 
car. All the steel is made to 
formula. We apply to each vi- 
tal part the most radical tests. 


We have for years kept test 
ears onthe road. They are run 
night and day at high speed, up 
to 10,000 miles. Ant we require 
all important parts to come 
through that test with slight evi- 
dence of wear. 


We use 15 roller bearings—190 
drop forgings. 
to utter exactness. To prevent 
the harm of clashing gears, we 
use a very costly clutch. 


By the usual standards this 
car could be built, in this mod- 
ern plant, for one-fourth less 
than it costs us. 














Reo the Fifth—$1,17 


We grind parts * 


F. O. B. Lansing 


With Electric Starter 
and Complete Equipment 








The Car Men Don’t Regret 


What You Get 


But you get here the utmost 
inacar. You get freedom from 
trouble, repairs and high upkeep. 
You get a car built to run for 
years as well as it runs when 
new. 


You get strength to stand 
strains. You get wondrous en- 
durance. Such things are im- 
possible in a lesser-built car. 

Many thousands of men who 
have tried the others are this 
year buying Reo the Fifth. 


Our New Price 


This year’s price is $220 lower 
than last year’s—with electric 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575 


Ree the Fifth 


1914 Model 





Starter. We have saved this by 
factory efficiency. Now every 
buyer in this class can afford 
this grade of car. 

And this year we give you the 
new streamline body. We give 
you the best electric starter and 
lights. We give you dimming - 
searchlights, deep upholstery, 
perfect finish, and many new 
ideas in equipment. And a turn 
of the hand does the gear shift- 
ing. 

For your own sake, go to your 
nearest dealer and measure up 
this car. 

Sold by a thousand dealers. 
Name of nearest on request. Also 
catalog. 








Electric Starter, Electric Lights, Mohair Top with full Side Curtains, Mohair Slip Cover, 
Clear Vision Ventilating Windshield, Speedometer, Electric Horn, 
Extra Rim and improved Tire Bracket, Pump, Jack, Compiete Tool and Tire Outfit. 
Streamline Body —One-Rod Control—35 Horsepower Tires 34x4 
Also Handsome Roadster Body 


Robe and Foot Rails, 





| self-pity 
| thought of himself, wandering, a lost 
| spirit along the mountain-tops, was 
| Sone like a dream and ready in his 
| heart was the strong new purpose to 





|} out with his hands and he built a 
and broiled a 
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se The value of food wasted annually 


in the United States through the use of inferior and 


worn-out ranges is greater than the total amount of moncy spent each year for new ranges, ¥ 
If you want a quick heating oven that’ 
fay and doesn’t waste it through the kitct 


economical] in fuel—that throws the heat onto the oven’ 


en—get a 


“| “Richmond’’* Merit: Range 


These ranges distribute the 


heat evenly, and that means perfect baking. The sheet flue 


construction makes them strong drawing ranges adapted to any fuel. The 


| fire boxes of Richmond 


uel. 


Ranges are large and so constructed that ashes 
cannot accumulate—insuring durability 


and the maximum heat from 


The water fronts are of big capacity and fire surface—always a 


plenty of hot water. Stee! high closet and cast iron porcelain lined 


reservoir. 


Every Richmond Range is sold on a guarantee thatit will 


prove satisfactory or your money refunded. Send for free catalog 


RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 








The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 


(Continued from page 5 this issue) 
on one side and closed his eyes. But 
sleep would not come and Chad had 
his first wonder the perverse 
result of the full choice to do, or not 
to do. At once, the first keen savor 
of freedom grew sweet to his 
nostrils and, straightway, he began 
to feel the first pressure of the chain 
of duties that was to be forged for 
him out of his perfect liberty, link by 
link, and he lay vaguely wondering. 
Meanwhile, the lake of dull red be- 
hind the jagged lines of rose and 
crimson that streaked the east began 
to glow and look angry. A sheen of 
hery vapor shot upward and spread 
swiftly over the miracle of mist that 
had been wrought in the night. An 
ocean of it and, white and thick as 
snowdust, it filled valley, chasm, and 
ravine with mystery and silence up 
to the dark jutting points and dark 
waving lines of range after range 
that looked like breakers, surged up 
by some strange new law from an 
under-sea of foam; motionless, it 
swept down the valleys, poured swift 
torrents through high gaps in the 
hills and one long noiseless cataract 


over 


less 


over a lesser range—all silent, all mo- 
tionless, like a great white sea stilled 
Morning af- 
ter morning, the boy had looked upon 
just such glory, calmly watching the 
i part, like the waters, for the 
and the day break, with one 
phrase, “Let there be light,” ever in 
his mind—for Chad knew his Bible. 
And, often, in soft splendor, 
trailing cloud-mist, and yellow light 
leaping from crest to crest, and in the 
singing of birds and the shining of 
leaves and dew—there was light. 


in the fury of a storm. 


t 
and, 


most 


But that morning there was a hush 
in the that Chad understood. 
On a sudden, a light wind scurried 
through the and showered the 
mist-drops The smoke from 
through the low under- 


woods 


Trees 
down. 
shot 
erowth, without rising, and the start- 
ing mists seemed to clutch with long 
white finger§ at the tree-tops, as 
though loath to leave the safe, warm 
earth for the upper air. A little later, 
he felt some great shadow behind 
him, and he turned his face to see 
black clouds marshalling on either 
flank of the heavens and fitting their 
black wings together, as though the 
retreating forces of the night were 
gathering for a last sweep against 
the east. A sword flashed blindingly 


his fire 





— the dome high above them and, 
{after it, came one 


shaking peal that 
might have been the 
charge, for Chad saw the black hosts 
start fiercely. Afar off, the win 
coming; the trees beg: 
|!above him, and the level sea 
‘below began to swell, and the wood- 
ed breakers seemed to pitch angrily. 

Challenging tongues ran quivering 
up the east, and the lake of red coals 
under them began to heave fiercely 
in answer. On either side the light- 
ning leaped upward and forward, 
striking straight and low, sometimes, 
as though it were ripping up the hori- 
zon to let into the conflict the host of 
dropping stars. Then the artillery of 
the thunder crashed in earnest 
through the shaking heavens, and the 
mists below pitched like smoke 
belched from gigantic unseen can- 
non. The coming sun answered with 
upleaping swords of fire and, as the 
black thunder hosts swept overhead, 
Chad saw, for one moment, the whole 
east in a writhing storm of fire. A 
thick darkness from the first 
crash of battle and, with the rush of 
wind and rain, the mighty conflict 
went on unseen. 

Chad had other storms at 
sunrise, but something happened now 
and he could never recall the others 
nor ever forget this. All it meant to 
him, young as he was then, was un- 
rolled slowly as the years came on— 
more than the first great rebellion of 
the powers of darkness when, in the 
beginning, the Master gave the first 
command that seven day’s work of 
His hand should float through space, 
smitten with the welcoming rays of a 
million suns; more than the begin- 
ning thus of light—of life; more even 
than the first birth of a spirit in a 
living thing: for, long afterward, he 
knew that it meant the dawn of a 
new consciousness to him—the birth 
of a new spirit within him, and the 


command _to 


1 wac 
a Was 
in to sWay 


of mist 





rose 


seen 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


foreshadowed pain of its slow mas- 
tery over his passion-racked body 
and heart. Never was there a crisis, 
bodily or spiritual, on the battle-field 
or alone under the stars, that this 
storm did .not come back to him. 
And, always, through all doubt, and, 
indeed, in the end, when it came to 
him for the last time on his bed of 
death, the slow and sullen dispersion 
of wind and rain on the mountain 
that morning far, far back in his 
memory, and the quick coming of the 
Sun-king’s victorious light over the 
glad hills and trees held out to him 
the promise of a final victory to the 
Sun-king’s King over the darkness of 
all death and the final coming to his 
own brave spirit of peace and rest. 


O Chad, with Jack drawn close to 
him, fay back, awe-stricken and 
with his face wet from mysterious 
tears. The comfort of the childish 
that came with every 


strike into the world for himself. He 
even took it as a good omen, when he 
rose, to find his fire quenched, the 
stopper of his powder-horn out, and 
the precious black grains scattered 
hopelessiy on the wet earth. There 
were’ barely more than three charges 
left, and something had to be done 
at once. First, he must get farther 
away from old Nathan: the neighbors 
might search for him and find him 
and take him back. 

So he started out, brisk and shiver- 


|ing, along the ridge path ‘with Jack 
bouncing before him. 
| he 


An nour later, 
came upon a hollow tree, filled 
with doty wood which he could tear 
fire 

little bacon. Jack got 
only a it this time and barked re- 
proachfully for more; but Chad shook 
his head and the dog started out, 
with both eyes open, to look for his 
own food. The sun was high enough 
now to make the drenched world 
flash like an emerald and its warmth 
felt good, as Chad tramped the top- 
most edge of Pine Mountain, where 
the not thick and where, 
often*found a path run- 
a short way and turning into 
ravine—the trail cattle and 
and the pathway between one 
valley settlement and another. 
have made ten miles and 
noon—for he was a sturdy 
walker and as tireless almost as Jack 
—and ten miles is a long way in the 
mountains, even now. So, already, 
Chad was far enough away to have 
no fear of pursuit, even if old Nathan 
wanted him back, which was- doubt- 
ful. On the top the next point, 
Jack treed a squirrel and Chad took 
a rest and brought him down, shot 
through the head and, then and there, 
skinned and cooked him and divided 
with Jack squarely. 

“Jack,” he said, as he reloaded his 
gun, “we can’t keep this up much lon- 
ger. I hain’t got more’n two more 
loads o’ powder here.” 

And, thereupon, Jack leaped sud- 
denly in the air and, turning quite 
around, lighted with his nose pointed, 
as it was he’ sprang. Chad 
cocked the old gun and stepped for- 
ward. 


brush 
tre 


was 
of 


must 


more by 


of 


before 


A low hissing whir rose a few 
feet to one side of the path and, very 
carefully, the boy climbed a fallen 
trunk and edged his way, very care- 
fully, toward the sound; and there, by 
a dead limb and with his ugly head 
reared three inches above his coil of 
springs, was a rattlesnake. The sud- 
den hate in the boy’s face was cur- 
ious—it was instinctive, primitive, 
deadly. He must shoot off-hand now 
and he looked down the long barrel, 
shaded with tin, until the sight 
caught on one of the beady, unblink- 
ing eyes and pulled the trigger. Jack 
leaped with the sound, in spite of 
Chad’s yell of warning, which was 
useless, for the-ball had gone true 
and the poison was set loose in the 
black, crushed head. 
“Jack,” said Chad, “we 
go down now.” 
(Continued next week) 
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Diet in Dyspepsia 


(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 


Indications of Dyspepsia 
ONSTIPATLON may be a cause or 
an etfect. Therefore, it should be 

averted, not by patent medicine, un- 
Jess under the dector’s directions, but 


by food. Senna is the base of many | 
ors " pd a a > 7 } , > 
medicines, So it Is cheaper to buy a | 
+e ¢ . 4 ‘hh yourse a | 
leaves and simmer thet 1 yourself, | 
However. bulky foods which do not | 


disagree give relief, but after indiges- 
tion is pronounced, small-sized meals 
taken at short intervals, are less 
troublesome because by it less mus- 
cular labor is imposed on the 
stomach. 


Some of the results of imperfect | 


Fdigestion are faintness, flatulency, a 
feeling of fulness, or “goneness,” dila- 
tion, headache, or hyperacidity. Each 
would require a chapter to discuss. 
Let usjust mention the last two. Sick 


headaches are the most frequent type. | 


Nothing but eternal vigilance in 


avoiding those things which do not | 


agree, in preventing constipation, in 
the judicious use of lemon juice, and 
in drinking plenty of clear, cool wa- 
‘ter, particularly in the morning upon 
rising will help. 

Too much acid in the stomach is 
caused by an excessive amount of 
gastric juice. As in constipation, the 
food is delayed, giving time for the 
™ development of bacteria and acid fer- 
mentation. It is wise to try limiting 
the amount of meat, which calls forth 
the gastric juice. Milk, eggs, cream, 
butter and olive oil are good as they 
contain little extractive. For this rea- 
son beef tea should be avoided. Hot 
water dilutes the contents of the 
stomach, increases muscular move- 
ment and stimulates the pylorus, the 
gateway which permits the food to 
pass from the stomach to the intes- 
tine. Its use should not become a 
shabit, however. Never use it more 
than ten days at a time. 

It is a very great mistake to use 
soda or magnesia to neutralize an 
acid stomach. Consider that a cer- 
tain amount of acid is necessary for 
the digestion of proteid and it is easy 
to find the reason. Restrict the use 
of tea and coffee. 

To emphasize the point that each 
incipient case of indigestion is differ- 


ent and should be taken to the physi- | 
cian and each type treated according- | 


ly, let us mention the food in flatu- 
lence, which is almost the opposite 
of that recommended for acidity. In 


this green vegetables and beans, peas, | 


etc.,, should be avoided, potatoes tak- 


en sparingly, dry toast substituted 
for bread, fluids restricted, tea elimi- | 
nated and the use of meat, milk, eggs | 


and cheese encouraged. 
Nervous indigestion is entirely dif- 
ferent and a cure means cheerfulness, 


change of surroundings and freedom | 


from worry or anger. 

In all cases of indigestion, fifteen or 
more minutes rest an hour before 
meals and also after meals will ac- 
complish wonders. Individuals with 
chronic indigestion are apt to under- 
eat rather than over-eat which means 
that that person will soon suffer 
from mal-nutrition as well as stom- 
ach trouble. Therefore, it is wise to 
Stick to those foods which do digest 


rather than experiment or fear all 
food. 





SQUABS 


Healthy Stock and Sanitary Quarters 
are the First Essentials in Success- 
ful Squab Raising 


OT being able to obtain a concise 

article on squab raising for the 
woman on the farm I am gleaninge 
What T can that may be suitable for 
her who wishes the squabs for the ta- 
ble and not as a commercial 
prise. 

Tt seems to be the opinion of many 
experts that the Homer pigeon is 
est, being sturdy, prolific and con- 
tented. Tf well fed and cared for they 
Should weigh nine or ten pounds to 


entere- 


o-Rim-Cut Tires 
Dropped 28% 


During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire prices and they say that these tires mark the pres- 
dropped 28 per cent. They dropped so ent-day limit in low cost per mile. It is 
fast, so far, that 16 makers have declined simply unthinkable that any maker has 
to follow. learned a better way to build tires. 

Now comes this situation: We give you in addition four great fea- 

Sixteen makes of tires are selling higher tures found in no other tire. 
than Goodyear prices. Some are nearly We give you the No-Rim-Cut feature, 
one-half higher. Higher, mark you, than which we control, and which has ended 
No-Rim-Cut tires—the tires which once rim-cutting completely. 
cost one-fifth more than other standard We give you the “On-Air” cure, which 
tires. saves the countless blow-outs due to wrin- 

The Reason Is— kled fabric. big one extra process adds 
: to our tire cost $1,500 daily. 

Mammoth Production We give you a method—controlled by 
patent—which lessens by 60 per cent the 
risk of loose treads. And we give you the 
double-thick All-Weather tread, the one 
anti-skid which runs like a plain tread— 

which is flat and smooth-and regular. 


The difference lies in quantity. In this 
new factory with its new equipment we 
are building up to 10,000 motor tires per 
day. Perhaps twice as many as the larg- 
est rival plant. 


Factory cost has dropped immensely as e e 
our output multiplied. And every sav- No-Rim-Cut Popularity 


ing goes to you. Last year our profit No-Rim-Cut tires, even when: high- 
averaged only 6/4 per cent. priced, came to outsell any other. 
Those are the only rea- . ~ —— And now, after millions 
sons why we under- <——_—--~=~<3XXChlhmm _ have been put to the 
sell sixteen other , eS §©~=sE#Pn“- ap ALL-WE. ; a mileage test, we 
makes. Ge” LZ : pn. are selling 55 
2 4 Zope ~ =«6per cent more 

Extra “AZ yoa ~ ae tires than in 
Features f a any previous year. 


In fabric and rubber Me cithak eiaien 
we give you in Good- y y 


years the best tire men utmost in a tire at the 


: : lowest price possible 
know how to build. anaes, tent py wean 
Our experts have tried ow. 


e e 
a thousand ways to No-Rim-Cut Tires price than 16 other 
With All-Weather Treads or Smooth makes. 











lower cost per mile, 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 





Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
(1517) 


eGEOCoCoooeE—e——~—~ee=>q&eeee—e—ce—cc—ee=z={z[{zz={={=aeseesnr” 


a dozen. Whatever the type selected Saves Save the Moisture for Your Crop 
they must be of the best variety, of the To i ; 
% i bc Seabee : get the biggest and best 
suitable age, vigorous, prolific, free Cost \ Kill the Weeds crops you must kill the 
fr liseases and lice, ¢ 1 feeder weeds. For weeds steal the 
rom diseases and lice, good feeders Mant food you put in the soil—cheat the crop of moist- 
ot young, and mated birds. The pig- | ureinthesoil. For killing weeds—cultivating the erop 
con breeds until six or seven years —there is no implement the equal of the 


; Two 
old and seven squabs a year is a good Fergusson in Cultivator 
average, ps 

r ay ar ae . ae ae The old style cultivators only cultivate one row ata 
; If money be a greater considera- time. The Two-lneone straddies the raw aud works 
tion than time a flock can be started 


fa both sides at one trip. One man and one horse do the 
itl o Ta orp Pays work of two. The cost of cultivation is literally 
with one pair, Dui 1 Ss pyre s stace- ! 
he ul 1t.43 more rey ati fac for ‘ , & tor that makes you do twice as much work as neces- 
tory to have at least five pairs. The 





chopped in half. Why use an old-fashioned cultiva- 
7 i sary—that makes the cost of cultivation twice as 
advertisements of reliable magazines Itself | ; 5 = ea ates any te itself an the firet crop ty reduc. 
will usually direct one to an honest | !™& ing the cout of cultration. He farmas oun stereo 
seller of breed stock. Season a a sete ak eta carer eeaaveeie Gan 
Two conditions are absolutely es- Time. Box 10, Suffolk, Va. 











sential to suceessful squab raising— 
healthy stock and sanitary quarters. ‘The nests are usually small yellow portant. There should be clean sand 
The old idea that any dirty old, mite- baking dishes, being easily cleaned. on the floor. Also small boxes of 
infested box would do is the reason Cut tobacco stems on the floor of the pure table salt, broken oyster or egg 
that squab raising has not been more pen will assist in discouraging lice. shells, and ground charcoal. The 
successful. A bath of clean water must be pro- grain is best if corn, millet and peas 
[f but a small flock of pigeons are vided about two hours in the morning are used equally, and hemp twice a 
to be kept a house set on four tall and must then be emptied out being week. They are fed twice a day, 
posts away from rats and cats will unfit for drinking. rather early in the evening that the 
suffice, but the old type of enlarged When squabs are twelve hours old pigeon may have time to feed her 
birdhouse will not do unless so con- they are called “peepers,”?’ when 24 young before dark. Musty or sour 
structed that it can be easily cleaned “squeakers,” and at four weeks, or a grain must not be given. 
lf more birds are to be encouraged little over, are squabs ready for mar- SEER 
then wire enclosed spaces are neces- ket. All the family will enjoy the adventures 


ati - ean - . of Chad and Jack, beginning on page 5 this 
sary, The details of feeding are very im- issue 
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HOLSTEINS. Prize Winning White Cochins—$2.80 per Macklin’s Planis—Tomato piants, by ex. 


‘a ars & ir d “s * es i "é i 3 ¢ s N > mess d00 b ' =) 5 
BREEDERS’ CARDS ere er sel aoe aecepeceren oul ster Rk ht tr cern acter Saab oe r 5 Atri tan oe "a 3 7 y + hay 600, He 

calves; use one; double value of your herd. lor Sale—Day-old Chicks and Indian Run- 10 600 $20. Sy Pi ME Aled J 5 1 a $2.50; 
AND D. S. Jones, Newport News, Va. ner Ducklings. Eggs for hatching, various bees Tia weet “potato . plants, ..°P rovic 


F . Sy » ; . iste ls fe , | dénce,’’. ° orton Yam,"" ‘‘Nanecy Hall,’ 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE HORSES. ee a a a Peer ee | eee 


Karm,. ‘Hillsboro, N.C + n,’” $ per 1,000; by mail, 
, , . pia en per 100; 500, $1.50. Catalog free. 

(4 Cents a Word.) _Registered Percherons — Mares s, Sta} lions, .ges alf Price Balance Season—Also lot Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, zt 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Fillies. Cheapest place in. South to buy. wee ‘ns for. sale, W rite for prices on atic ae na = - onal 
Farmer readers in this department of C. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. shorns, ang Runner duck eggs. yj) picks word rrtumph, Norton, Yam and 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, : rr ; $ ve here for hatching ducks. Sunny South | {imeless (not bunch) Sweet, Potato Plants, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. Florida rhree-year-old chestnut mare, handsome, | poyitry arm, Newton, N. C $1.75; Peachbleom (best grown), $2;- Per. 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at stylish, speedy; closely built; good size and : : : : i batus and Prolific, $1.50 per 1,000; by ex. 
the rate of 4 cents a word “each ins e shape, William Watkins, Saxe, Va. keg Special—single Comb Rhode Island press. 500, postpaid, $1.50. June Pink, Bar 

e > v ’ é 2 ser- oe a a >ade ig 3re as 3uff > jiang 3 ne Je: B > ler Ye ie 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, Percheron Stallions—Registered of approv- Boe White inalag Gasbear Yadlee eux: stisibe err) . pd — Aesth tomate 
send 4 cents @ word; if twice, 8 cents; ed type, best strain; breeder's prices, Rose ners and Buff Orpington eae s. Hess, at 1,000; $1.24 for 500, by toed a beds, $2 
four times, 16 cents @ word, ete, Each Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va : ae ae P = —— , ov eee FOr oul, DY express, . 00 Cents pam 
es ot “ 7 Drala - 2 ° one-hi If price. Thomas & Chamings, Zound | 100, $1.25 for 300, postpaid. Re-rooted to- 
word, number or initial (including each cas Wears 7 r 5 u V | : ie age eae ao 
word, number or initial in name and For Bale Cheap—Matched team, bay, farm, Hill, , va. mato p ants, doubl: price, _ Damp moss on 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad family, brood mares, 1,100 pounds, 6 years Stock and eggs from America's foremost — eee Cae OS. Wakefield Plant Farm, 
vertisements not’ accepted without. cash old ag sucking colts, Win, Watkins, strains,. range. raised, trapnested White, | Charlotte, N. Cc, 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- (Beate A fo Black and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
member it would: cost you $1,600 for Nine-year-old bay mare, handsome, styl- Cornish Games and Runner Ducks. Largest 
postage alone to send a letter to each of ish, speedy, good size and quality; few | poultry plant in Southeast. Pens scienti- SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your equals, no superior. William Watkins, Saxe, | fically mated and headed by Imported and 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted Virginia Southern champion males. Illustrated Mat- N ‘ ‘ oe 

— - ‘. ; Money se Se ‘ships — P. 

for amounts less than $1. ee _ ns ——- ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea pone: ; Be Cates 

Rates for combined editions made Nine-year-old black combination, saddle, pyantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and | SUaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
known on application : harness mare; ‘stylish, easy gaited, lady Manager. Darlington we Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


broke, premium winner in show ring, good oe 
MISCELLANEOUS 


brood mare, Wm. Watkins, Saxe, Va. | 
For Sale—Shingles and Laths. B. B. Ab- 


See se : ae SEEDS AND PLANTS 
POSITION WANTED we vell broke, ed “sorrel qettinus, 3. reste: old, 
ernethy, Connelly Springs, N. Cc. 





for 



































>; splendid farm, family team; work good, | BEANS. 
Rae drive good, saddle good. William Watkins — a u 
Wanted—Position as collector, October Ist.) saxe, Va, No. 1.Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans and : > - 
E. D. Hunt, Route 3 Pinnac le, N. Cy —— -- —-— -— Clay Peas for sale. Carter & Lucas, Wash- - I make switches of combings for $1.25. 
; ~ - DOGS, ington, N. C Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Belle Godard, 
High-salaric d, Educated Man—Experienced - — - = Lg lianas Gogegansville, Ga 
In gve detail of lumber business. Position, Four Fine Pointer Male Pups—$i each, Soy Beans for Sale \ny quantity. Prices | —_ = 
elerical work or management. Box 24, Fairs | J. P. Crenshaw, Van Wyek, 8, C, 


24 

mount, Ga, 

| MACHINERY For Sale—Fight Lewellyn and Irish Setter North grown Florida Velvet Beans are the —- . —— rene - . Be d 

Puppies—Ready to ship. W. D. Lillard, Or- | best. Crop short this year. Our supply For Sale— Whippoorwill and astra Barly 

- . ‘. ange, é limited, Sacked in double bags; $2.50 per ack-eyed cowpeas; Berkshire pigs; Boone 
Ten-horse and four-horse Charter gasoline picts _Virginia, " = bushel, f.0.b. Gutney, Fla, Owl Remenuecias County seed corn; milk cow, Robert Oliver, 

engines, good as new, cheap, Box 1476, For Sale Cheap—Registered Collie P ups. Co., Quincy, Fla. Crewe, Virginia, 

Richmond, Va. seautiful in color and markings. H. R, —-— a — tae Meal, I 1 Ww 

—., ; a cae Nhat py : ps Y ‘lour, Mea reeds, Corn, and Oats—We 

_ Wanted for 1915—Good tobacco tenant, | Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn, eich ean: eee des ores CORN, —. will sell you direct All freight peid Write 

Woe Baas, HOUSC nd conveniences, William | RABBITS Biggs Seven-ear Corn— For 20 years I for m . Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
atkins, Saxe, Va, — - = - have been growing this highly prolific corn. 3 Lebanon, Tenn 

— For Sale—Rufus Red Belgian hares and | mide one year 35 barrels to acre, never : - 


For Sale—Single cylinder Exec Isior motor- . : is . : 
A 9 ae . . lemish Giant Rabbits, Perpetual Rabbitry, a - The Tar . ing wnites . Ss a ags ualitv guar 
eyele, with clutch, Prestolite and lamp, one Valdost: a Gp 4 . . less than 15. The North Carolina Agricul- | For Sale econd-hand bags. Quality guar- 


hundred dollars, cash. F. R, Arnsdorff, Mar- | —— a ovr | ale oly Genes te REGO OE Or Tk eke | Oe dnd aeiee tae Det how 
low, ( a S. this corn made the highest yiel of all va- | ples anc price sist »-10. tichmonc¢ ag 
——_—— Se ee or TWO | OR MORE BREED‘! | rieties tested year before; $3 bushel; $5 two | Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Farme *, Don't Stop, but Look! Lis- Registered ~ Esse x, Duroc, Poland-China | bushels: $1 peck. Noah 3iggs, Scotland = ‘i Bares si Ws aaae 
ten!—1914 Model Gordon Soy Bean Harves- | pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora | Neck, N. C, _For Sale—Stock Merchandise — Ten-cent 
ter, 1914, with separator and canvas all for | goats, registered Jersey cattle, all kinds; | ——-———\——~..— —— | line attached, Choice corner store near de- 
$90. I. 8S. Gordon, Mgr., Elizabeth City, N.C. | Bronze turkeys, recleaned peas. Batt’s Pro PEAS. pot, in the famous Georgia cane city, $1,500. 

- ific . 2 3 ) é . Tor Sz aaa “aw Wana ai «5 Fran | Cairo Ten-Cent Co., Cairo, Ga, 

Spray Pumps—Best $4.50, double action Vific _ sec a, > haa J. E. Coulter, Connelly | For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas, 2253. Tro | ee Sees sh 
brass spray pump on the market. Money ° batt 1a a Peas, $ 0; f.0.b, Sumter, nt Oa . Myers, Crushed Oyster Shells, 100 pounds, 55e; 
refunded if not satisfied after keeping it 5 Sumte 5. C. RL F. D. 4. 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Red pepper for poul- 
days, Four thousand satisfied customers. For Sale—Sound Field Peas for Forage— ‘YS pounds, 50c, postpaid. Oakshore 

v3 : A Ahad we . 8 ge-—— bap: » Seen ye ee : ~ 
Write for descriptive circulars. J. H. Wha- POULTRY AND EGGS Sample and prices furnished on application, Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S.C, 

Je < 234. Tift =a & . z a As. ropedios —— - — 

ley, Box 234, Tifton, Ga, Samuel Bear, Sr, & Sons, Wilmington, N.C. Send for Free Booklet. All about. pat- 
laranteed Engine Bargains,—fFifty Horse LEGHORNS. If you want to make great many peas per ents and their cost, ‘What to Invest,” ‘Sale 
engine $290. Forty horse $225; Thirty horse —— acre, plant ‘“The Speckle Pea.” 25° per Of. Patents,” ete. Shepherd & Campbeh), 


$110. Twenty horse mounted engine, $675; Ward Strain Winter Layers—Single Comb bushel, Mixed peas, $2.20. Apply to N. G a Victor Building, W ashington bal 0.8 
Ellerbe, tembert, S. Cy 3 : ee thn rte 


Fifteen ‘horse ditto $300, Twenty-five horse White Leghorn cockerels, 7ic each, Jersey : 
‘“Armers Us Printea- Stationery- 500 good 








right. Select stock. Write Burrus & Parker, Canning—Big money. Make your profits 
Bloodhound puppies, English, registered New Bern, N. C. pay for your canner. Get beginners’ special 
pure-bred. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, N. ¢ — — ee - offer, Monarch Co., 226 Main, Chattanooga, 





Velvet Seans from farmer to farmer. Tenn 























WHC 2 evlinder nearly new $850. Sawmills Stock Farm, Bay City, Fla, 


ar * saa be ried ~ —— 7 i i anvelopes, $1.35; 250, 80 cents; 100, 40 cents, 
$1 15 to $250, 5 per cent cash discount. All|” 10@° White Leghorns for Sale—30 White | __ 2 POTATOES. Note Moadé Gande ehipping inee: cnine pride 
Kinds new machinery, Tate Machinery &| oy Brown Leghorn eges, $1.60; 100, $4; 32) ~G i ancy a: : "Te Rs TAG ; 


" -r : : S ~4 renuine - Naney Hall Potato Plants —$1.75 prepaid. Tyger Job~ Pri Junean, S.C, 
Supply Co., Littleton, N. C. ' oe —o free, Clarence Shenk, | 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lineolnton, N. Cs Bos 16.° se gan Ml rao 
- auray, Va. 7 = 2 : = ar 
. Yr a ast 3 +25 per Beat ‘Wome > Canners—All sizes; latest 
| HELP WANTED. fake one Watts “Lemhorn Chicks For.) thousand. WN. ‘Whisctignt,-Matagn,’ N2 C. | methods. Illustrated literature’ tres. Head: 
: ” May u i Mie Dee Cae. 8 | re > e_Por - F rr ers’for cans an els: rite day. 
Wases, $22. Once--Two ‘men for ‘farm. wogk. po peat oe ee ee ot ee $1.0 Sper: Foyt ww 9 Seat, “Manion Royal I Home Canner Co. Dept, 121, Chat- 
_ . isechiceal ad Sing ¢ Y e ae Vive < - | tke: al at 
iaiaanhe n—Tlor high-class tobacco factory, scien eee A. Winer Yeiers, eee | Hanover or Bunch Yam Potato Plants, ,, Registered” Duroc-Jersey Pigs eee ree 
: C + Ss fe: oe 15 a -y Barm. C $1.50 per thousand. Nancy Hall sold ahead, |.for the South. Write for proof.. Credit extend-. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- | per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N.C ed. Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto -Rico,- and 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- | North Carolina, spall a = Bunch Yam potato plants, $1.75 thousand, * 
structions sent you. iedmont Tobacco Co., Ten .Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale— | Potato Plants—‘“Nancy Hall,” genuine, ready. The. Jefferson. Farms, “Alhatiy,. Ga. 
Danville, Vay ie Young's strain Single Comb White Leghorns dest variety grown, $1.75 thousand. Miss SES : ere TE Ts mS 
“Where Are the Dead?"—We want agents | only.: April; May and June delivery, ten | Bessie Ramsey, Lincolnton, 'N. °C. i Hor Eeje—Fure, Georgia Sugel Care naam 
to sell our new book of 427 pages, entitled | cents each, in any quantity. Hatching eggs | ~~ Southern Queen Potato Slips-——$1.25- per in +0-pound mae rds  Seytirrses $5.18; 2 5-pound 
“Where Are the Dead?” from a noted. minis- shipped promptly: and are never over two 1,000; 4,000 or more, $1 per 1,000. Order now. sa'n0 £0) epee rae ted " pees oADS te canes 
ter’s viewpoint; the Bible being used as du- days old when shipped. No order too large. | J. M. Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, {220 Syrup sealed hot and - wall. Keep. in- 
thority.: This book is amarvelous conception Egest $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 North Carolina. cS en PO ra teen Me a a 
and exposition of the teachings of the Scrip- for fifteen. ‘We guarantee deliveries. and to | nan ee rar Pe e min ae 
tures, It is truly the twentieth century li; please -you. --Alebame—Leghorn. Farms Co., |For Sale Mountain Grown Lookout Moun: 
versus the dark age theories, Everyone is Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala, tain Irish Potatocs—Plant in July and raise | 
interestéd in the subject, “Where. Are > fine crop. Price, $1.50 per bushel. Order 
ee IT ae e ’ - . nate MINORCAS now, from C, P. Sanders, Spartanburg, S, C . 
Dead? This book tells you. Outfit sent on os . - e 0. RE ‘ 8) S. ©. | venience of merchants and farmers. -It éon- 
receipt of 15 cents, Best terms; order outtit * Sing ‘omb ‘Black Minorcas—B ggs, $1 for The -Famous John ~B. Barringer Pride! tains the names and addresses: of most of 
at once, Compléte book sent pestpaid. on & - Mre...He: T. Marshall, Mecca, Va.’ | Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow | our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
receipt. of price, $1.50 Phillips-Reyvd~ Pub- - ORPI {GTONS. ar Fae eaaciions "| and juicy, $1.50 per.thousand.. “Try them." book of reference... Address Advertising De- 
lishing :Company, Dept.’ F., Atlanta, Ga., cna ee | SSB:  Barritiger,: Newton, - NN: C, partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
Dallas, Texas. : White Orpingtons.— Ten -hens for sale, Potato Plante—Nancy Hall, $1.50 per thous cheerfilly sent without cost to you. 
Ress halt price e, Midnight Poultry Farms, sand; Yellow Eastern. Yams Vineless ted ~ 
LIVESTOCK Asheboro, N. Cc, Sa} Mobelian, $1 per thousand. Special prices f ma 
: REDS to dealers, Satisfaction guaranteed. C. CL, OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
= Taylor, Maide i, eer ok 
BERKESHIRES. Eggs—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice | 
For Good Berkshire Pigs, write Fairview Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 


Farm, Booneville: N.C sinele-Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15.) Queen and Catawba Yams per thou- | | 2° man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
: ee eae —_.. Baby chicks, 12%, cents; $10 per 100, Sea-) <& Yeo castes pea ; paper unless he shows us satisfactory rererenaes as 
Nice Berkshires—(No better blood in Vir- grov ‘a Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C. Teac ; i etl - Sis ge satisfac tory plants. to his honesty and b resp 
ginia.) Pigs from eight to twelve weeks, ten ——_—— Yoder sOS., iekory, 2} - Bae, 2 . _J 
to fifteen dollars. Gilts; boars, and sows, ROCKS. Attention Farmers—We offer genuine Nan- 


from twenty-five to fifty, Dulwich Farm, Entire Yarm devoted ‘to White Ro Rocks, 20 cy Hall sweet potato plants at $1.75 per _ Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, onde 
Dearborn, Va. 


: ws cockerels for sale. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 | 1,000, or $2 delivered by express or parcel “Wanted to Buy—Small “farm suitable for 
Fine Berkshire Boar for Sale—Sire, Key- to $2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, pent. Immediate eee See od = oe ee hago ogee John J, Fenton, Rocky 
3 4 gar e nati hs »f es Asheboro, ) ae eA | Taction guaranteed, SC AVS ac ‘arms, ine Mount, North Carolina, 
i910: dda Koiteneis orecawebh. pan eee * : “ | Castle, Fla. ~ 93 acres h p Good ~ Brig ht ‘Tobacco 
. ’ « , € ree ood, arrvaw- + . . é : 23 es cheap—G °c 
pe 7 i ores atching—From the best i h < - - = = 
ed December 7th, 1912. A. splendid animal, PR re Bf Bhsony : Saar eerste a = Bird: Sweet Potato Plants — Early Triumphs; | Farm in Nottaway County, Virginia, for sale 
fit to head any herd.- Price right Ww. R. Divmauth Rocks My birds win wherever earliest, best yielder, best keeper, best for | cheap. 46 miles from Richmond,‘ Va. For 
Byford, Kenilworth Farms, Charlotte, N. C. a hk Gerth Cc MoLaurin: Dillon 2: <& table use. Pure and free from diseases, Im- particulars, apply to J. P, Agnew, Crewe, Va. 
> i. - =" : seietiine Let Susie c= J bh ies A H roved five yvears rjece, $1.50 per thousand; . Nance . 1" 
Berkshire Pigs—From 400-pound daugh- pen Le Ble Na hae ied i eeOe se ousé ; For Sale—Splendid Grain, Grass, Tobacco, 
ters of Masterpiece, Premier Longfellow and . DUCKY, H peed piggies ae J haa ore V7 pny and Stock Farm—-350 acres; Three miles 
other noted boars, sired by .a splendid son | White Runner Eggs—$1 dozen. L, lL. T. Rhodes, “Bay. attr ete. ine” delivery. | trom depot. Good buildings, orchard, water, 
of Rival’s Champion. Also two. fancy type | wards, Aulander, N. C. pao ey Ae Neen eee : ria _| and heatihful.location. 40 acres fine betwee 
young boars, ready for service. Attractive - - * 7 = TOMATOES land, Price ,$6,000, For full particulars, an 
prices for quick sale, -Write Wy. Di. Dick- 13 Indian Runner or Pekin —— ‘Meee, 1... ———___—__—__ -—— | catalog of other farms, write Jeffreys, Hes ster 
insoh, Burkeville, Va. - oreo Page od book, Clarence Shenk, Luray, Stone Tomato Plants— 40 cents per hun- | & Company, Chase City, Virginia.: 
ait 2 Virginia, dred, $2 thousand, J. Z. Gilmore, Holly Hill, - 3 ; 
__ DUROC-JERSEYS> aS : a aE joz- | South Carolina. Se ate ae Bright Tobacco Land for: Sale—To quick 
“For” Sale—A particularly fine lot of pure- White Indian Runner Du Egsgs—$1 ,Faz%~ | buyers. Two tracts, oneéof 268 acres, and the 
bred Duroce-Jersev pigs, etek. Woe lice I lace OD From prize winners. Eureka Stock I. eading “varieties” ‘Tom: ito Plants, $1.50 pe r other of 200-aeres;..in Nottaway. County, 
especially well bred ‘and fine individuals, )*8'™, Raleigh, N, C. thousand, Also Cabbage, Pepper, etc. Oak- | close to Burkeville, the Juhétion® of- Norfolk 
Write for pricés, ete::- 8. R. Church, Madison My = Duvke: fram. Bést .in- America—Indian lin “Farm, , Salisbury, N. C. and’ Western’, and.,.Seutherf Railway, - No 
5, eon DD, . » s My b - -a—— 
Heights, Va. ; 








Potato Piants—TEastern Yams, $1 





FREE—"Where to -Buy Farm -Supplies,’ 
@ little booklet printed by us .for the con- 

















We do not extend our géneral advertising guaran- 
Sweet Potato Fanie—Nadey Hall and Yel- tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
low Vineless, $1.75 per Si . Southern er should see land for himself before buying. But 




















- pe a a ildings yp $15 ay acre,” One-third 
Runners ang. Butt: Orpingtons; egéey, 75. cents | AND. PLANTS. | Ca a aience in. dne 78; three cand four 
= - ° vay li N N.C. as b ash; balance ; * J 
POLAND-CHINAS 2 on aan mae, Bere x eens ar “Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and years, intercat: paypnle annually, pecuted. by 
é ‘hina ni -* e an, Wirite. Indian tunner ucks for Sale— n Trees —.Ask for catalog. Geo. M.. Todd deed of trust, Apply rE é 
a ED q ‘2 " . . ’ $ 
Poland China pigs,” J. S. ‘Omcer, lots of six—one drake and five ducks—for Greensboro, w. C, Burkeville, Va. 
sh 5 = ae : six dollars. John I, McKinney, Jonesville, | — - : ss rs : : imc — PIF 
Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis-' S, C., Route 1. Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade For Sale- Bright Tobacco Land oF True to 
faction guaranteed Thomas & Channings ' — . ~-— - | trees; roses, ornamental, ete. Easy to sell; | the name, deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
Round Hill, Va. en White: Rocks, Fishel’s White and Harsh- | pig profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept; | gray and yellow ‘subsoil. Fine shipping -fa- 
— barger’s Fawn and White Runner Duck 26. Concord, Ga. cilities; on the Virginian. Railway; good to- 
HEREFORDS. | egess, $1 per sitting. For information, write, | ——— araley, : bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
OF PARE Peer ——— | W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. ‘abbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry | up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 
Hereford Cattle for Sale—Young bulls and Spee ee —— | plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; guyjating, and cheaper than. elsewhere. . One 
heifers, any age. Best breeding. Registered. PEAFOWLS. - Norseradish sets. Ask for price list.” Gee. jiindred fine farms. Honorable déaling: 
Prices reasonable, Get a young bull to cross'| ~ Wanted M. Todd Greensboro N.C. titles. guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
on those heifers, Also Berkshire hogs, Vis- | sex, and price. Miss Marie Boatwright, Nancy Hall Potato Plants, 500, $1. 1,000, | gressive town «and prosperous section. of 
Wa erman,"Povierdate, GaN sox P,” L. | Monette, S. C, $2. Tomato plants, 50c, 100; 300, $1.25. Cab- | Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inec., Ken- 
iE laaedl a, Forterdale, Ga., Newton County, | pnenarag = 2 Sete a5 “| bage plants, 500, $1.15: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. bridge, Va 
JERSEYS : si ce a MISC ELLANEOU S BREEDS ce = Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Virginia. 
ae — Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs. W. T, " “a a - If you have any neighbors who do not 
Four Fresh Jerse y Cows for Sale—Fine for arne “ks ep, Va Sudan Grass—The most wonderful hay ss . ; 
butte r. Groome & Sons, Greensbor 0, Nc Barn #, Blackstone, Va. = = grass of the age. Grows on any kind of soil, read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
1 Fi J - = Player aha —. and ohne ig ae a Send for desc riptive gig ol Also have cot- | pames and we will send them some sample 
ale—Fine Jersey Cows—Some fresh. | the winter and laying now. 5 eggs, $1.25; | ton seed, cane seed, June corn, Feterita, 6 
Shelford Dairy Farm, Mrs. J. C.} 30, $2.25. Catalog free. Stock for Milo, Katir, ete, The ‘Texas Seed Breeding | CoP!e#. Then call on them end ask them 
N. Cc. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. Farms, Sherman, Texas, te subscribe. 
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Union Notes and Comment 


ALWAYS read with more than or- 

dinary interest any comment on 

the relation of Farmers’ Union of- 
ficials to partisan politics, and by the 
term “partisan politics” I mean the 
“kind of politics that elects men to of- 
fices The article from Brother Dabbs 
on “The Union, and Politics” in the 
issue of May 2, is especially interest- 
ing. His statement that in a political 
ottice “one becomes a servant of all 
the people” is significant. An official 
in a farmers’ organization can’t ren- 
der service that ereditable unless 
he concentrates whole time and 
energies in that special work. In 
other words, he can’t be “a servant 
of all the people” and an efficient ser- 
vant of organized farmers at the 
same time. In the terrible compet- 
itive conflict of class interests in this 
country, where efficient and aggres- 
sive and uncompromising class lead- 
ership must be enlisted and brought 
into service in a struggle that means 
continued and inevitable conflict. of 
class interests, it makes a tired feel- 
come me when I see an 
ficial in a farmers’ organization show 
an anxiety to get into a political othce 
where he can - the people.” 
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a man 
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will tend to 
erty and 


“a ments Of suc- 
is I ambition to 
dificult task that 
alleviate pov- 
suffering among 
vho create the wealth of this coun- 
try, there isn’t any more difficult or 
important field of operation in which 
he can éngage than to get down to 
constructive community cooperative 
work among farmers. Leaders who 
can and will do this” successfully 
will render more effective to 
farmers than is ever possible through 
political agents who claim to 
all the people.” 

In fact, when an official in a 
organization accepts, 
machinery of any 
political office it invariably means a 
surrender of his fight for .the special 
interests of farmers. It means 
ping on the sidetrack, and as long as 
he stays there be must truckle to the 
party machine and “play politics” by 
serving everybody in general and no- 
body vin particular. He might have 
wielded a powerful influence as long 
he was the independent and un- 
hampered official of a distinct and 
aggressive organized but he is 
shorn of his power and loses his in- 
fluence as an aggressive leader, when 
he surrenders and the politi- 
cal sidetrack. , 
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Farmers’ 
in this State I uttered what some 
folks thought was an extreme warn- 
ing when I said: “If any official in 
the Farmers’ Union should decide to 
use the publicity the official position 
which the Union had given him to 
attempt to boost himself into a polit- 
ical office the membership would do 
the organization a service by giving 
him a glorious defeat.” After five 
rears further developments I have 
seen no good reason to modify that 


suggestion. Pls Gs 





South Carolina News Notes 

NO period of the State’s history, 

I presume, has there been so much 
interest taken in better methods 
farming. Certainly not in the past 30 
years that I have been closely watch- 
ing the trend of Seeing a 
neighbor has a new manure spreader 
I asked hima day or when 
he bought it. “This spring. The 
dealer met me day and said, I can 
get you a manure spreader for $75, 
Done, I replied. And you know he 
sold about 25 of the machines this 
spring. M it sure ork.” It 
seems from what my neighbor said 
that this particular two-horse 
chine is being superceded by a four- 
horse spreader and they cut 
price to out. Of the improved 
implements that I have tried the man- 
ure spreader comes nearer 
that is claimed for 
It a good sign 
ing sold and used. 
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fected by any means, is not conduct- 
ed in the haphazard manner it was a 
few years ago. Mark this down to 
the teaching of the Farmers’ Union. 
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Union at the Capital the State 
with plans to organize rural credits 
for its members. It has some the 
best men in the Stat the organi 
committee, and we look 
of real help to the 
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Trojan, with fer- 
tilizers” as his slogan, to get the com- 
bined local Unions of Richland Coun- 
ty back into line. A practical system 
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Lightning-like in its effect. 


For cleaning floors and 
linoleum it cuts the dirt 
and grime as quick as a 
flash—Makes everything 
spotless. 


Don’t Be Without It 


cance 10c 





This Mill Will Save You Money 


Save for you the money wit pay for custom work—save money in firet cost and in upkeep and 
operating expenses. e Williams Mill will do that and more—it will] do better work than you cam 
get with any other mill—your meal will ner, more even and cleaner. © give ad iron-c 
guarantee thet it will act as we represent, er your money will be retunded. » * 


The WILLIAMS PORTABLE MILL 


ia built with best materia] obtainable. Frameis of selected heart pine, rigidly 
bolted together. Finest selected pebble stone grit bubrs, Patented ice 
prevents bubrs running together when mill isempty. Grain is cleaned by 

a fan before being delivered to bubre. ial spring arrangement 
prevents foreign substances injuring bubre. Special oil ihe Saar 

clean meal. This mill is built to do the beat of work—to do lots of it 

and do it year in and year out. It is @ mil) that is a paying invest- 

ment from the day you start to use it. Remember your money wil} 

be refunded shoald the mill jail to grind as we represent. Ask 

yous desler about the Williams, or write for illustrated cutelog. 


THEWILLIAMS MILL MFG.CO. og RONDA,N.C. 
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movement is not started—due to ee 
teaching or leadership of the Farmers’ 
Union. I wish the members could see 
the good that would come from keep- 
ing this fact to the front, and the 
creat advantage to the farmers a 
whole that would come from the fel- 
lowship of all these organized farm- 
ers in affiliation with the county and 
State Unions. 
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It is just about two months to the 
next annual meeting the State Un- | 
As intimated on May State | 
Union not strong as houlc 1} A Durham Duplex Razor, a Strop 
to do work we expect of it as the | 9 sharpen blades, and a 

of the organized fi cake of the best Soap, for $1.25 
Send us 


What are all of these a 

who see now the Retail price for these $2.45. 

wi ren a eile “ees $1.25, use for 10 days. If not satisfied, 
Goimg to make the | eturn, and money will be refunded. 


pages GREENSBORO SPECIALTY CO., 


in the history of 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


soit Y FISH BITE 


: like hungry wolves if you bait 
with Magic Fish Lure. Best bait 
ever discovered for attracting all kinds 
of fish. Keeps you busy pulling them 
out. Write today and get a box to 
help introduce it. Agents wanted. 

J.F. Gregory, Dept. 5, St. Louis, Mo, 


“And Still They Come” 


“Advertisements in your paper are a dandy. 
Instead of wanting the ad. inserted again we 
have sold all the beans and have had to send 
something like 50 checks and money orders back 
still come.—R. McClaud, Lake Land- 
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Cultivated and “Laid By” on a Level 


| §e A one-horse farmer; you kept 
the one-horse farmer on the grid- 
iron so long last year that I feel too 
badly burnt to write. Your view of 
him is right, I know, and you are not 
losing time to bring him into the two- 
horse class. 

I’ve partly adopted the three-year 
rotation illustrated in one of your 
past issues. I plant corn the first 
year, with cowpeas at last working. 
The first of October I put this land to 
oats, which I gather in late spring, 
and sow in peas. This last crop is 
mowed for hay, and stubbles are 
turned for cotton the third year. 

Now, about last year’s cotton crop. 
I planted one-third: of my farm in 
cotton, which was eight acres. About 
the second week in January I rented 
a mule and double plow. With this 
one and mine I turned under the pea 
stubbles, breaking the land about 
eight inches deep. Nothing more was 
done until April 10, when I laid off 
rows three and three-fourths feet 
apart and sowed 400 pounds of 8-4-4 
guano per acre in the furrow. I then 
put two furrows to the row with a 
turn plow. On April 23 the cotton 
was planted with a Cole cotton plant- 
er. With this implement I was able 
to drag my beds to a level. Before 
the cotton was up I plowed out the 
middles with a 14-inch heel sweep and 
came behind with a one-horse har- 
row. 

When the plants were well above 
the ground a hail came and almost 
destroyed the stand. A wet spell fol- 
lowed, and-my neighbors’ fields were 
taken with weeds while mine was 
kept clean with the harrow during 
the time when it was too wet to plow. 
The crop was thinned to two stalks 
in a hill about 18 inches apart the first 
week in June.: This first hoeing was 
followed with-a:-l6-inch narrow wing 
sweep, two furrows to the row. A 
week later I ran a diverse cultivator. 
At this time the cotton was about 
seven inches high; so, following Pro- 
fessor Duggar’s ittstructions, I applied 
my nitrate of soda at the rate of 75 
pounds per acre.’ The second hoeing 
was given about the first of July, and 
this was followed with a 22-inch heel 
sweep, two furrows to the row. The 
crop was laid-by July 20 with one fur- 
row to the row, given with a diverse 
cultivator. This left the land prac- 
tically level. The dust mulch helped 
wonderfully during the two months’ 
drouth that followed the last work- 
ing. I shall give table below showing 
yield and profit: 


Double plowing ...... Pre ae cece $12.00 
are ee FOS Ss CA b Clee 440 Cee 8.0 
memrance Of cultivation. ....ccccseceesce - 21.50 
MRRP 5 .n'c:5:s eless01d 6 0 GS 600s oo ec nes 76.00 
MT SAG © 0 5:5.658. 0% 400% 6 406.0656 b 0 os Ghia b 
Pickin 


Cost of handling seed and cotton. 
Ginning 





Total cost of crop ........ ery eer $216.50 
Amount received for the crop..... -- $565.33 
Total cost Of crop ..cccecccse ecccccee 216,50 

—_—— 
ae wn seg 5.9 sb: a s diclelne weniccs aio aix ose $348.83 


I began reading your paper about 
three years ago. I can truly say I 
owe all of my success to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It came to me just 
time enough to keep me from leaving 
the farm—the best place on earth. 

ZACK R. CLARKSON. 

Hopkins, S. C. 





For iron rust cooked rhubarb ap- 


plied hot removes the rust like magic. 
—Mrs, A. T. Edwards. 








Be Good to Your Neighbors 


‘gl THE Progressive Farmer helps 
you it will help your neighbors. 
So be good to your neighbors and 
tell them about our 25-cent offer to 
December 1, 1914, for new sub- 
scribers only. We will send you a 
nice present if you get a few of 
them to hand you their subscrip- 
tions. 

See the list of valuable presents 
we offer for this service—on an- 
other page of this issue. 

















A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 





XVIII. ANIMALS THAT “EAT THEIR HEADS OFF” 








OST readers have’ probably 
heard the term “eating his head 
off” applied to an animal which 


was not doing enough work, or put- 
ting on enough flesh to pay for the 
feed consumed. In 
this article we 
shall consider very 
briefly some of the 
cases in which the 
_farmer does not 
get pay for the 
feed and care he is 
giving “his stock, 
and see if we can 
find out why this 
is true. 


MR, MILLER 


The Farmer Must Know How to Feed 


HE first and greatest cause for 

this failure to get from farm ani- 
mals a fair return for the feed they 
eat is to be found in the fact that of- 
ten the farmer does not know how to 
feed, and consequently either wastes 
feed or gives his stock such a poorly 
balanced ration that they cannot do 
as well as they should. To the reader 
who has seen in the preceding article 
how much protein, carbohydrates and 
fat a growing colt or calf needs, it is 
plain that the farmer cannot feed 
these young animals on corn and corn 
fodder, or corn and timothy hay, or 
corn and cottonseed hulls and have 
them grow and develop as he would 
wish. No colt or calf can eat enough 
of these feeds to secure the protein 


“needed to make a good growth and 


vigorous development. Even if the 
colt or calf could do this, a large part 
of the carbohydrates and fats in these 
carbonaceous feeds would be wasted. 
If the farmer, however, feeds his 
growing colts two parts of oats with 
one ._part:of corn for their grain ra- 
tion, and gives them in addition alfal- 
fa or clover hay along with the corn 
fodder or timothy, he can supply 
them with all the protein they need 
without wasting feeds rich in the oth- 
er elements. -Colts so fed will grow 
much faster, keep in better condition, 
and make larger and stronger horses 
than if they are fed on a one-sided 
ration of corn and timothy. 


So with the calves. If they have all 
the cowpea hay they can eat, along 
with some silage over which a little 
cottonseed meal has .been sprinkled, 
and an ear of corn each day, they can 
be almost certainly counted on to 
keep growing and to develop into 
strong, vigorous mature animals. 

In the cases of the colt or the calf 
the farmer may not realize that his 
stock is “eating its head off”, because 
he cannot readily see just how the an- 
imal is failing to develop as it ought 
to do. The loss is none the less real 
because it is not easily seen; but 
there are cases in which it can be 
seen at once. 

Take, for example, the case of a 
dairy cow fed a very “wide” ration— 
that is one rich in the heat-producing 
elements and poor in nitrogen. Our 
feeding tables tell us that a cow 
weighing 1,000 pounds and giving 22 
pounds of milk a day needs about 2.5 
pounds of protein each day and that 


she can eat and digest about 29 
pounds of dry matter in a day. Is it 
not evident that a cow will not get 


the protein she needs—and if she does 
not get this, she will surely fail in 
milk production—unless part of her 
ration is made up of feeds rich in 
protein? No cow ever gave a record 
yield of milk on a ration made up al- 


together of carbonaceous feeds; and 
it is safe to say that none ever will. 
The cow must have plenty of pro- 


tein if she is to give milk, just as the 
young animal must bé well supplied 
if he is to grow and develop into his 
full possibilities 

When it comes to the steers the 
farmer is fattening for beef, much 
less protein is required. It is easy to 
The steers are not 


see why this is so. 


making much growth; their business 

is to put on flesh, mostly fat. Hence 

they need feeds that will produce fat 

—that is, feeds rich in fats and carbo- 

hydrates. The man who should feed 

his steers a ration suitable for dairy 
cows would lose money because he 
would be wasting high-priced protein. 

The man who should feed his dairy 

cows a ration suitable for fattening 

steers would lose money, because on 
such a ration his cows could not give 

a large flow of milk. 

Of course, the mere balancing of 
the ration is not all of good feeding. 
As we saw in the preceding article, 
there are other things to consider. 
For example, for a cow in winter get- 
ting no pasture, the same amount of 
rutriment in silage is worth far more 
than it would be in cottonseed hulls 
or hay A pig in a clover field will 
profit much more from the same 
amount of corn than he would if he 
were in a pen and getting all his feed 
in the form of grain. 

Animals Unsuited to Their Purpose 
NOTHER reason animals “eat 
their heads off” is because the 

wrong type of animal for the purpose 
in view is often kept. For example, 
we have noted the great difference 
between the beef type and the dairy 
type of cattle. It would not need a 
very wise man tq see the folly of at- 
tempting to make high-class beef out 
of a bunch of Jersey steers, or of 
keeping a herd of Herefords in a 
dairy. Every, beef cattle feeder 
knows, too, that among the common 
cattle of mixed breeding he will find 
some animals that are “good feeders” 
—that have good appetities, good di- 
gestions, and good beef conforma- 
tion—and others that lack all these 
things. The calf with a coarse head, 
angular frame, and flat ribs is not go- 
ing to pay the feeder as well as the 
one of blocky build, mellow skin and 
good girth, even though both be fed 
equally well. 

So with all other animals. One pig 
out of a litter may be inferior to all 
the others, not only in size, but also 
in type and feeding capacity. This is 
the pig that should be fattened and 
killed as early as possible. A pure- 
bred Jersey or Holstein may be a 
poor milker. The breeding of such an 
animal should not save her. There 
are poor individuals now and then in 
any breed of livestock, and there are 
others which have been “stunted,” or 
had their vitality lowered by bad 
feeding, poor care, disease or acci- 
dent. All such animals the careful 
feeder will be on the lookout for and 
get rid of as soon as possible. 

Bad treatment is another common 
cause of farm animals failing to pay 
for their feed. The man who keeps 
his pigs in a little, hot, filthy pen in 
the summer time, or who lets the lice 
stay on them all the time cannot ex- 
pect the best results, no matter how 
well he feeds. The same is true of the 
man who overworks his horses, or 
beats them, or allows them to go un- 
groomed, or to stand out unsheltered 
in the snows and cold rains of win- 
ters. The best dairymeri recognize 
that kind treatment of their cows is 
of almost equal importance with good 
feeding. If the dogs chase the cows 
into the barn from the richest pas- 


ture, and the boys throw stones at 
them as they run, those cows will not 
give the full flow of milk they are 


capable of yielding. 

Another waste in feeding comes in 
feeding too long. Men used to feed 
steers until they were four vears old; 
they market now at two or less. Some 
farmers keep their fattening hogs un- 
til they weigh 600 or 800 pounds. It 
has been proved time and again that 


it costs fully twice as much to put a 
pound of gain on a hog of this 
weight as it does on one of five or 
six months weighing 150 to 200 


pounds. 





There’s a NEPONSET Roofing 
for Every Building 


Is the roofing you buy a~ 
thing to gamble about? 


Quickly made, **hurry-up,** ‘*bar- 


gain roofings’* soon tell their own 
story of narrow-minded economy. A 
quick-spoiling roof which is a constant 
nuisance and source of expense is the 
answer. 


Broad-minded economy will con- 
vince you that—only ‘‘slowly made** 
roofings are slow to wear out. 


NEPONSET Roofings are the 
“*slowly made** kind. Records of 
over 15 years of service—‘‘ without a 
single leak**—‘‘without a cent for re- 
pairs’*—prove the immense superi- 
ority of ‘‘slowly made’* NEPONSET 
Roofings over cheaply made, inferior 


‘NEPONSET 


PAROID ROOFING 

Owners of big farms specify and use 
NEPONSET ROOFINGS because of the 
remarkable “‘year-in-and-year-out”’ protec- 
tion they give in hot or cold climates—at a 
minimum of cost. 

Always buy NEPONSET Roofing and 
you will never get a poor roofing when 
you need a good one. 


Surely send for ROOF BOOK—Free 


BIRD & SON (Est. 1795), 937 Neponset Street 
: East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Also makers of Neponset Shingles, Wall 
Board and Building Papers. 











Pure-bred Poultry 











— 
R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


If you want the best Reds in the world or 
simply common, poorly - bred Reds, do not 
send to me—I have neither. Mine are fine 
well-bred birds — winners — winter layers, 
hence payers. You want some “Eggs-to- 
Hatch”’ from these birds. Write for mating 

list and see for yourself. 


D. Matt. Thompson, BoxxX, Statesville, N.C. 














All Egge Half Price; $1.00; $2.00. Reds, both combs. 
Orpingtons, Buff, White. bplendia breeders $2.00. 
Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 


ROCKS 


RII 


Prize-Winning 
“‘Ringlet’’ Barred Rocks 
Breeding Stock, $2, #3, & $5. 


Seleet Eggs, from carefully 
mated pens, $2, $3, $4 & $5 per 15. 


Lege Stacys” Poultry Farm, 








aad 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


wen LDL PLAS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, After May 1 


$1 to $3 for 15 from prize winning pens of 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
Indian Runner Docks. Nek shell Bantams, 
Buff, Columbian and dge Wyandottes. 
Breeders and exhibition birds ant price. At 14 
shows in 1913 won over 450 premiums, specials and 
cups. Catalog free. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

















Columbia, S. C. 
for hatching—from pure -bred 
Ducks, Turkeys, Chickens. 
Poland-China Pigs, $15.00 a 


EGGS pair, (not related). 


MRS. MAGGIE RIEFF, ST. PETER, MINN. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
White Leghons, W hite Rocks, §. C. Rhode Island 
a as best strain in the world. To mz rake room for grow- 
ing stock will sell males and females $1.00 to $2.00. Eggs, 
75C., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.50 for 15. Baby C hicks $10 per 100. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 
PIEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, 





HENRY, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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ghey Rx "+ 


38,000 
‘Tons of Pure 
# Nitrogen Rest on Every 
Acre of Your Land---Use it! 


fe Why not draw the Nitrogen out of the air and 

F make itincreasc your yields? GrowLegumes,' 4 
a For the legumes have the power to extract this Ni- ¥ 

trogen from the air and store it in nodules on their 4 

roots, They add to your soil’s supply of both Nitro- "am 
9 gen and humus. Many farmers cannot grow legumes 


A 
i 


fh successfully because their soil needs inoculation. If you ¥ 
B] wish to grow cow-peas, soy beans, vetch, peanuts, crim- § 
son clover or alfalfa—inoculate your seed with 


FAR 


The Standard ER 


oculation for Legumes 


This is the standard inoculation recommended 
by Professor Massey. Merely mix it with your 
seed according to directions, and you will be 
amazed to see the difference in your legume 
crops. Don’t think any inoculation put up 
to starve in wads of cotton—dried up in 
cans of powder — or drowned in sealed 
bottles will do the work of Farmogerm. 
For bacteria must have both food and air. 
Our patented bottle brings them to you 
with ample supply of fcod and pure fil- 
tered air. Write today for full informa- 
tion about Farmogerm and indisputable 
proofs of its value. SENT FREE, 


The Coe- - Mortimer Company 




















Attractive Vacation 
Tour 


Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the beautiful New 
England Country 
and New York 


July 1 to 19, 1914 


Via the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


and Connections. 
Mount Pisgah, Niagara Fall bo Ze 
Toronto, ‘Thousand * _— 


Go 
Rapids of the St. Lawrenc 
mobo, Montmoren 














ace; Mon st, poo 


le Lig ee White Roanabhe. Sum- 
= Mt, Washington, Boston ané New 
ork, 





Business Talks | 


By J. A. MARTIN 








A CHANCE FOR SOUTHERN 
FARM BOYS 


HOSE of you who have been read- 
ing the reports of recent cattle 
sales in the South and noticing the 
maps showing the progress of tick 
eradication can, I am sure, see that | 
the South is destined to be a great | 
livestock country. | 
When this time comes, 
it will be soon) the South is going to 
need a big staff of efficient, expert, 
high-class veterinarians. At the pres- 
ent time, even, good veterinarians are 
very Scarce in the South and there 
is a big opportunity for such men | 
right now. 


(let’s hope 


When I say “veterinarians” I don’t 
mean “hoss doctors” and quacks. I 
mean men like Dr. Tait Butler, Dr. 
C. A. Cary of Auburn, Ala., Dr. Geo. R. 
White of Nashville, Tenn., Dr. W. H. 
Dalrymple, Baton Rouge, La., ete.— 
clean, high-class men who stand as 
high-class, ethical, representatives of 
their profession. | 

It is high time that people who own 
livestock give more thought and! 
study to this question of sickness and | 
disease among livestock. The South! 
every year loses thousands of dol-| 
lars worth of stock from sickness, 
simply because owners do not know | 
what to do and when to do it. 

Millions of dollars are being spent 
every year for worthless stock foods 
‘that would be better spent on giving 
boys in rural communities a course 
in some high-class, recognized vet- 
erinary college. When-I say col- 
leges, I don’t mean the so-called mail- 
order colleges that claim to be able 
to teach veterinary science by mail. I 
mean such colleges as are recognized 
wy. the United States Bureau of Ani-| 
mal Industry in the selection of grad- 
uates for its service. Those who ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer 








Three Days in Boston and 
Three Days in New York 


A Complete Itinerary at M'nimum Cost for eighteen 
days of Rest, Recreation, Interesting and Instructive 


travel. 
Personally cote’ by Mr. C. H. Gattis and chap- 
eroned by Mrs. 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Tcurist Aarts | Seaboard Air Line Railway 
rite for Booklet. 














All styles and sizes. Heavy plate. Supe- 
rior workmanship, . Prompt Shipment. 
Low freight rates. Write for prices. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 
Box 91 BUCHANAN, VA. 








MASSAGING IS LIFE 


Health, strength and 
beauty depend apon circu- 
lation which can be secure 
ed by useof the Asco 
Vacuum Massage. 
It is compact, convenient, 
can used anywhere as 
it carries its own power, 
Indemand by both sexes. 
The facial massage prob- 
lem for milady has been 
solved. It brings rosy tints. 

Price $2.50. Agents can 





A guaranteed machine. 
make big money. 


American Supply Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 








| AC omen 
Big Szotite in Home Canning 
STAHL CANNER 


Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required —big 
profits —a sronsee money 

n the 

ede wig Outtie 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed. 
I start you out with every- 


















sy eee oo Over 100,000in use. Prices $4.20 
Wace for bl illustrated catalog today—Now, 
¥. 8. Stahl, Box811 Quincy, Ill. 
All the family will enjoy the adventures 
of Chad and Jack, beginning on page 5 this 
issue; 


| mend to our young readers are: 


and who we unhesitatingly recom- 


Grand Rapids Veterinary College—Dept. 16, 





Grand Rapids, * Mich. 

Cincinnati Veterinary College—3116 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. § 

Terre Haute Veterinary College — Terre 
Haute, Ind. | 

MeKillip Veterinary School—Dept. D, 
Chicago, II. 

Kansas City Veterinary School—1380 E. | 
15th St., Kansas City, Mo. i 

University of Pennsylvania — Louis A, 
Klein, Dept. D, 39th St., and Woodland Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indiana Veterinary 
Ind. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute — Auburn, 
Alabama, 


College—Indianapolis, 


Every@year we turn down the “mail- 
order” colleges that some of the oth- 
er farm papers take. Be careful, 
therefore, that you deal with the vet- 





erinary schools. advertising 
paper only. You may get “stung” in 
some of the others. Tell our adver- 
tisers you saw their advertising in a 





in. our | 


| paper that- has. the. nerve-to refuse ; 
the other kind--and-they will ‘know | 


you*are’a man worth while. 


| There are thousands of boys in the 


‘South “that would do well to go toa 


veterinary college and learn the sci- 
ence. It will equip them 
knowledge that every 


them to make good money and useful, 
valuable citizens in their commun- 
ity. 





ADVERTISED GOODS COST NO 
MORE 


OME people think advertised mer- 

chandise costs more than unadver- 
tised Just the reverse is true; it us- 
| ually costs less for the sarme quality. 
| The reason for this erroneous im- 
pression is that goods offered in com- 
petition with advertised goods avez of- 
ten cheaper in price, but they are also 
more cheaply made. 

Advertised must be well 
made, for they sell on their reputa- 
tion, while imitations are designed to 
sell because of their lower price. 

If you keep informed on the adver- 
tised lines of goods, you know which 
are standard. 
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with a} 
farmer ought | 
to have to say nothing of preparing | 


The trouble with 
your roof 


disappears and doesn’t come back 
when you lay Genasco roofing. 
Genasco doesn’t crack, rot, crumble, 
or leak from the fiercest assault of any 


weather. 


Genasco 


“THE TRIRJOAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


is a weather-proofer that stays weathervproot 
Made of natural asphalt from Trinidad Lake, 
and keeps full of life and resisting power. 


Look for the trademark. THE KANT-LEAK 
KLEET is the improved fastener that makes seams watertight without cement and 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 


prevents nail-leaks, 


The 


Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world of asphalt and ready roofing 


Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco 





(21) 642 
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HAY PRESSES 


You can make one of our presses pay for itself quick. Baled 
hay finds a ready market and a better price. 
build a press that will suit you—one horse, 
two horse or power. Descriptive catalogue of gies, 


capacities, weights, etc., sent free on request. 
for iv. 


Tennessee 


We 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. C0. 
No. 1 Boyce Station, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














‘all: adveftising. 
“Annual Convention at 


dizing, 
in dozens of exhibits, just 
nes&, 


These meetings 
terest to the 


wonderful work 
business 


interesting 
advertising 
of the 


manner, the 
and square 
Toronto Convention. 


convention program and rates for 


TORONTO 








VERY mail-order man, every dealer, 
every 
selling to farmers—all of you go to 
Toronto in June and find out just what this 

“Truth” Emblem means in your business 


and to your customers. 


The farm papers started the “Square Deal” 
Associated Advertising Clubs, with over 10,000 membeis are putting 
every resource at. command in building still. greater confidence in 
“Ifyou. make or sell, you should go to ‘the Tenth 


TORONTO 


June 21-25, 1914 


At this Convention you will hear the problems of distribution, merchan- 
salesmanship and advertising 
business men in a series of open meetings. 

how others have 
ties that confront you—you will find 


and exhibits will, thus 
10,000 business men comprising the 


Cc. of A.—your own problems included 
Edward Mott Woolley, the famous writer on 
booklet entitled, “‘The Story of Toronto.” 


methods, 
This booklet 
asking for it on théir business stationery—together 
accommodations, 


Address Convention Bureau 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 


jobber, every manufacturer 


movement—today the 


discussed by able and successful 
More than this you will see, 
overcome the same difficul- 
definite suggestions for your busi- 
cover the questions of chief in- 
140 clubs of the A. A. 
business topics, has written a 
This describes in a forceful, intensely 
the A. A. C. of A. are doing for clean 
and the significance and importance 
will be sent free to all business men 
with detailed facts as to the 


CANADA 














The Progressive Farmer “os farely fiscouteg Farm Weekly 


The Best 
Advertising Medium 
Rates Furnished 

on Application 


q 


‘If The Progressive Farmer helps you, 
it will help your neighbors.’ 


Write to the Subscription Manager for information 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ~ 


Helps You, wii Help Others : 





Tell your neighbors and friends about our Big One-half Price Offer of 25 CENTS TO DECEMBER 1, 


1914, FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


We give our readers their choice of many valuable Presents for sending us Clubs of two or more subscriptions at 


this special rate. 


Show this paper to them and tell them about the good work we are doing for the Southern farmers and planters, and about 


our Special Offer to new subscribers of a 50 cent Six Months’ Trial Subscription for only 25 cents. 


If you will do this, 


you can easily earn several of these splendid premiums. 


When sending in the subscriptions and remittances be sure to tell us what premium you want, and the premium selected 
and earned will be sent to you promptly—charges prepaid—or you can tell us to credit the subscription on your premium 
account and select the premium later when you have a larger list of subscribers to your credit. 


For a Club of ONLY TWO New Trial Subscrip- 
tions at 25 Cents each. 


Something New for 
the Ladies 


THE 


Dandy Needle Book 


Full Size of Book: 


1334x5 inches open 








3x5 inches closed 


Handsomely bound in leatherette 
and beautifully designed and em- 
bossed. 
All Needles Highest Grade 
Quality Guaranteed 


CONTENTS: 
75 Gold Eyed Sewing Needles 
51 Art Work Needles viz: 
15 Silk and Cotton Darners 
15 Milliner’s Needles 
15 Crewel or Embroidery 








3 Rug or Tapestry 

3 Chenille Needles 

1 Bone Stiletto 

1 Bone Tape or Ribbon 
1 Bone Crochet 

1 Steel Crochet 

1 Steel Bodkin or Tape 
1 Punch Work 

2 Medium Wool Darners 
2 Fine Wool Darners 

2 Medium Yarn Darners 
2 Fine Yarn Darners 

2 Medium Cotton Darners 


142 Useful»Sewing Articles 


We recommend this splendid Needle Book to our readers. It an 
article that every lady needs and will appreciate. We will send it without 
‘cost and postage prepaid to any one sending us a club of Two New Trial 
Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. Ladies—Don’t fail to select this as one of 
your premiums. 








Shows inside of book reduced size, 


is 





For a Club of Two 25 Cent Trial Subscription 


The PEERLESS WALLET i" 
For Valuable Papers iM 


THE ENVELOPES ARE PRINTED AS 
FOLLOWS: 


FIRST—Everything in its proper place. 
SECOND—Business Memoranda and 
Clippings. 
THIRD—Life Insurance Policies. 
FOURTH—Fire Insurance Policies. 
FIFTH—Contracts. 
SIXTH—Notes and Mortgages. 
SEVENTH—Deeds. 
EIGHTH—Last Will and Testament. 
Whether you keep your 
valuable papers at home 
or in a safety deposit box 
you should have them ar- 
ranged and all together 
and filed away where you 
can easily find them— 
should want to get them 
in a hurry as in case of 
fire, etc. The PEERLESS 
WALLET is made for just that purpose 
his home. 
We will send you this fine Wallet as a reward for sending us Two New 
Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 


This Wallet 1034 inches long 
by 5 inches wide is fitted with 
eight tough Manila Envelopes 
for filing receipts and various 
kinds of documents, 


and every farmer should have one in 


4 designs for lingerie, 1 complete alphabet, 12 assorted 
| ers suitable for scarfs, pin cushion, table cover, ete. 
| are 


For a Club of TWO 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 
This Combination Crocodile Wrench “™ one)* ™ 


- a2 


) 
THREADING 
BLANK BO! 
SCREWDRIVER 


WS 


aS N . Es ‘ 
REN, wh? 
SSS 5 


RF 


RE-THREADING 


PIPE WRENCH 


MONKEY WRENCH BEFORE AFTER 


This wrench is drop forged from the finest tool steel, scientifically 
| tempered and fully guaranteed. It is 8% inches long, and weighs ten ounces. 
It consists of a pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver, and three dies 
for re-threading rusted and battered bolts. The dies will fit all bolts used 
| on standard farm machinery. A handy tool for farm or shop. Requires no 
| adjustment—light, strong, compact. Easily carried in hip pocket. 
We will send it postpaid as a reward for sending us Two New Trial- 
| Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 


For a Club of THREE 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 
| Complete Fancy Work Outfit 











a wo 
SORES, 























This beautiful outfit is certainly the biggest and best bargain ever of- 
fered to-those interested in embroidery. It contains 1 large tray 8x17 
inches, stamped on imported Irish linen; 6 doilies to match, size 5%4x5% 
inches, stamped on imported Irish linen; 1 oblong pillow top, size 17x21 
inches, hand tinted on ecru art cloth; 1 bone stilletto, for punching holes for 
eyelet embroidery; 10 skeins of white embroidery cotton, for working the 
various designs; 10 embroidery needles, (differentsizes); 3 large sheets of 
SUPERIOR TRANSFER PATTERNS, size 18x24 inches containing 1 baby 
bib, cap and shoes to match, 2 panels for dress, complete corset cover, 
sprays flow- 
Instructions for using 
included. The perforated stamping outfit which is included in this 
outfit consists of: 1 shirt waist design (front collar and cuffs); 1 skirt panel 
hat to match, (hat can also be used for an 18-inch centerpiece), belt, cal- 
ander, towel, and many designs not shown in illustration, 1 cake of SUP- 
ERIOR STAMPING: PREPARATION and full and explicit directions for 
transfering the perforated patterns to cloth without the use of a hot iron. 

We will send you postpaid this splendid Fancy Work Outfit as a re- 
ward for sending us Three New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. This 
is an opportunity you must not miss—be sure to select this for one of your 


of 





premiums. 
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E GIVE you one of these valuable presents for a 
Club of two or more new subscribers at our spe- 
ial Half-price Rate of 25 Cents to December 1, 1914. 


for a Club of FIVE New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each For a Club of TEN New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each 
This watch has a stem wind and This Splendid Camera Sent Charges Prepaid 
stem set movement—in a handsome THE PREMO JUNIOR “MODEL B” 


nickel finished engraved case. Berea. i 
Chis is the Premo Camera of the box 
It is not a toy, but a real watch, type with universal focus lens, the simp- 
and has been thoroughly tested and lest instrument for picture making that 
will run accurately thirty hours with- can be devised. 
out rewinding. 





And it produces excellent results in 
he hands of the chil 3 > crown- 
IT IS GUARANTEED BY THE the hands of the children or the grown 


up amateur. 
MANUFACTURERS FOR ONE Loads in daylight with the PREMO 
YEAR. FILM PACK. Open back, drop in film 
pack, and all is ready. 

To take pictures simply point the cam- 
era at any object, locate same in finder, 
press button, and its photographed. 

It has two finders, one for horizontal 
and one for vertical pictures and the 

We will send you this splendid shutter is absolutely automatic, working for time or instantaneous exposures 
WATCH, postage paid, as a reward | without eed ar Tee ‘ ‘ 
fee esnding ws Five Note Teel Sub- Makes 2/4x34 pictures and permits the removal of one or more films at 

re 4 any time for development in tray or tank. 
scriptions at 25 Cents Each. - : Rive : ‘ 
Full and complete instructions are included with each camera. 
Every family should have a camera to take pictures of the children as they 

a Club of THREE 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions are growing and developing into manhood and womanhood, and to take pic- 

EXCELSIOR WONDER KNIFE. tures of the home and home scenes. Also to take psctures of places you vis- 

; it or see when traveling. HERE IS YOUR CHANCE to get one without 

—— ‘ cost. Start today. We will send you this splendid camera, charges prepaid, 

) * ® This illustration shows | as a reward for sending us a club of Ten New Trial Subscriptions at 25 
( the actual size of holes | Cents Each 

that may be cut with hk’ . 

F) e the leather punch blade. 


It is just the kind of a watch for 
the Farmer, or school boy to carry 
every day—and will keep just as good 
time as a high priced watch—if you 
will treat it as well. 








© 





For a Club of TWO 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 


oa THE HAWKEYE COMINATION FENCE PLIER 
fee Six Tools in One. 


H PA 
; F <~ 


2 


fm This is the handiest and best knife ever manufactured. 
The illustration shows slightly reduced size of the knife. Besides the 
blade, which is two and three-fourths inches long, this knife has a p 
faller punch or reamer blade two and one-eighth inches long, and cuts | i| @ a :, XE <on™, | FOR GRIPPIN 
les exactly as shown in illustration. <= yl, pas p=. : » An RODS AND SMALi 
| Both blades are of finest tempered tool steel, finely ground and polished. | | a 
Mou have paid $1.00 or $1.50 for a knife not as good as this one. | 
' The EXCELSIOR WONDER KNIFE is built for practical use, not filled STAPLE ult : 
ith Nic-Nacs, as is the case with most combination knives. Especial care is | PULLER WIRE CUTTER 
ken to make the knife sufficiently strong for use of Farmers, Stockmen, NAN WIRE SPLICER 
lamsters and Sportmen. It is no more clumsy or awkward to carry in the 
ket than an ordinary three-bladed knife. 
The Leather Punch will be found indispensable for making various sized 
les in leather for buckles, rivets, belt lacing ete. . | 
The Leather Punch acts as a swedging awl or marlin spike when turned 
he left; especially adapted for use in lacing belts, untying knots, etc. 


No Farmer or Stockman can afford to be without this knife. He needs it | For a Club of THREE 25 Cent Trial Subscriptions 
ty day. | 


We will send you this knife pestpaid as a reward for sending us a club of 
y THREE New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 


aClub of EIGHTEEN New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each 


We will send you Charges Prepaid 
THE MONARCH SELF HEATING SAD IRON 


The Perfect Iron for the Progressive Housewife. 


This is about the handiest farm tool made. It will cut wire, splice wire, 
pull staples, grip nuts and rods and has a screw driver attachment. It is 
drop forged trom the best tool steel, finely polished and nickel plated. 

We will send you this handy tool postpaid, as a reward for sending us 
Two New Subscribers at 25 Cents Each. 








The old-fashioned stove-heated sad iron has seen its better days. The 
Modern housewife who works with all the latest household conveniences in- | 
Meets upon a self heating sad iron. | 

This self-heating iron will operate economically without dirt or trouble, | 

ind will permit you to iron in a cool comfortable kitchen or even out on the | THE BLAKE RAZOR. 
borch during the hot summer months. j eae: bo ; ; 3 A. i gee ae 

There are at present over 500,000 housewives getting steady, satisfactory | Phis is a hand forged “bsulgeaih Made = the” pret graeme Bie steel, Sy & 

tvice from it. manufacturer noted for making Quality Goods” and is warranted by them 
This iron is made of steel, | t® be free from flaws, of fine temper and to hold an edge. It is exchange- 
iron and brass with a wooden | able any time if it does not cut easily and if it is returned in good condition. 
handte. All parts through It is finely finished and polished, has a beautiful white handle and ts pack- 
ed in a neat substantial box. 

We will send you this splendid razor postpaid as a reward for sending 

in Three New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. 





which the gasoline passes are 
constructed of solid brass, 
which makes it very durable 
and perfectly safe. There are 


no complicated parts, screws or | For a Club of TWO New 25 Cent Trial Subseriptions 
bolts to get out of order and it | This Splendid Sewing Awl 


sateen ctilaiasasasll is so simple that a child can ea- | 
cor hee sily learn to operate it. | MAKE YOUR OWN REPAIRS. 

The fuel burned is gasoline There is nothing like this patent 
which is contained in the reser- | Lock Stitch Awl to repair harness, 
voir in front of the iron, and MYERS shoes, canvas and. do all kinds of 

es ' which flows through the feed “Gawie awe sewing on odd jobs. It’s a miniature 
pe to the generator where it is generated into gas to supply the burner. = repair shop and sews like a machine 
is burner extends the full length of the iron giving the entire bottom an 
en temperature. The heat is regulated by a detachable key or wrench = 
ich is supplied to the needle valve at the rear of the generator and the | raat ey , tical. It is equipped with assorted 
at can thus be instantly changed to-suit the wishes of the operator. diamond point needles and a supply 
he manufacturers guarantee this iron to give satisfaction. of the best waxed thread, ready for 
We send you this Self Heating Iron as a reward for sending us a club use. 
18 New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents Each. We will send one of these most useful and necessary tools as a re- 
It will not take you long to get them. Start in right now and you will | ward for sending us a club of Two New Trial Subscriptions at 25 Cents 
Ive them before the week has passed. Each. 





- Be Here is a tool you need, one that you 


will find most useful, strong and prac- 








Tail Bleeding 


for Serum 





Hyperimmune 
"Building 





Biological and 
icroscopic 
Examination 
of Serum 


‘Final Bleeding 
of Virue Pig 
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Bird’s-eye View of Moreland Biological Farm 


EE Pitman-Moore Serum 


made and you will know 
that it is the serum you can trust. 


Come to Moreland Biological Farm, the largest plant in the world 
devoted exclusively to the production of Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum, 
and see with your own cyes every building, every scientific instru- 
ment and every process that enters into the production of the Pitman- 
Moore Serum. See the test pens where this serum is tested under 
U. S. Government regulations. See how we prove that our virus is 
destructive and that our serum is potent and pure. Visit our biolog- 
ical laboratory and see how every lot of our serum is examined under 
the microscope and how it is tested on guinea pigs. When you have 
done this you will gain absolute confidence in the Dorset-Niles Treat- 
ment and you will be anxious to have your hogs vaccinated with 








Moreland Biological Farm is located in the country. far from slaughter- 


houses and stock-yards. The buildings are models of sanitary .éngi- 
neering and they are kept as clean as a modern hospital. Only tested 
animals, in perfect health, are accepted for the purposes of serum 
production. We cultivate our own virus and we prove its purity and 
virulency. We keep a clinical history of every- swine that we use 
and we have a complete record of every lot of virus and. serum *that 
we make. 


When you:have gone through this sanitary. plant from the quate 
pens at the receiving gate to the refrigerating. roonis: where the serum 
is kept in sealed and labeled bottles until it is shipped direct to your 
veterinarian, you will-realize that //zs is the serunr that: you can trust 
to immunize your swine Without danger of infection. ° 


Then you will get into touch with your licensed graduate veterina- 
rian, one who is prepared to administer the serum treatment intelli- 
gently and skillfully. You will instruct him to immunize your entire 
herd with Pitman-Moore Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum. See that the 
label of this company is on every bottle and that the seal is unbroken 
when the serum is delivered at your farm. This is your assurance 


‘ that you are getting the genuine, tested, pufe and potent Pitman- 


Moore Serum. 
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Let Us Send You this Valuable Book FREE! 


. SO wd Bnd 


‘It tells you what you should know about the Dorset-Niles Serum Treatment and the manner in which 
the Dorset- Niles Method is applied to the production and testing of serum at Moreland: Biological 


Farm. Gives information as to the care and feeding of hogs, before, 


during and. after vaccination 


and the means by which you can make your swine permanently immune to cholera. 


Fill in the blank spaces on the attached coupon, sign your name and address 
in the margin below, tear off along the, dotted line and mail to us today. 


-PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY . 


Harry C. Moore, President 
Pharmaceutical and Biological Chemists 


128 N. Capitol Avenue INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY, 128 N. Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation to me you may send me copy of your book on the Serum Treatment for Hog Cholera. I have about.. 


My veterinarian is Dr.......-..-- Ven usass a whanee Sikede 


eer Pe Qeecccccccce-> 


My name and eddress are written below: 

















